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America’s 48-Year-Old Investment & Business Weekly 


Key to better research 


GETTING MORE OUT OF ENGINES AND FUELS is a basic aim of GM research. 
80 years ago experiments to eliminate “‘knock’’ led to tetraethyl lead. Continuing 
explorations brought higher compression ratios—greater efficiency, fuel economy. With 
related work by fuel companies—two gallons of gasoline now do as much work in 751 
GM cars as three in ’26 models. Continuing research will bring even higher economy. 


How favo gallons came to do the work of ¢#7ee 


Speen owe advances in automobile perform- 
ance do not often come about overnight. Most 
result from years of patient research. 


Typical is the long-continued engine-fuel eff- 
ciency study that now enables current General 
Motors cars to get as much as 50% more work out 
of a gallon of gasoline than their predecessors of 
twenty-five years ago. 


For the basic assignment of GM research is to 
be dissatisfied with things as they are—to keep 
applying the latest knowledge of physics and 


monegpeent ont é 


chemistry — to keep examining metals, plastics, 
finishes, every material and method of possible 
future use in cars. 


These research discoveries are the beginnings of 
better engineering and of better manufacturing. 
Out of their combined efforts come the steady 
year-by-year advances that add up to pacemaking 
improvements in quality, performance and value 
in all General Motors cars—and to something more. 


For these advances also help GM to do a better 
job supplying America’s needs in times of crisis. 


<=) | GENERAL MOTORS 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE + BUICK « CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER «+ GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Key to better engineering 


THE FIFTH WHEEL —one of many devices 
used in 25,000-mile test drives at the GM 
Proving Ground. Practically frictionless, it 
enables engineers to gauge speed with ex- 
treme accuracy—helps measure fuel consump- 
tion. Typical of double-checks on every detail 
in engineering GM products. 


YOUR KEY TO 
GREATER VALUE 
the Key toa 
General Motors 
Car 


a.) Key to better manufacturing 


THIS PUSH-BUTTON GIANT typifies countless 
tools developed in GM’s search for ways to build 
better, fuel-thriftier engines. It swiftly shaves 
cylinder heads exactly—replacing a dozen slow 
milling machines. Such tools enable GM to do 4 
precision job on a mass scale in GM cars and 
military vehicles. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO. GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Any Questions? 


O.K., our neck is out. We don’t 
know all the answers on stocks 
and bonds—and don’t pretend to. 


But we've always felt that the 
more people know about the stock 
market and investing, the better 
it is for them, for us, and the 
whole country, too. j 

That’s why we're willing to 
try to answer amy questions you 
may have about our business... 


That’s why we’ve published a 
6,000-word advertisement called 
“W hat Everybody Ought to Know 
About This Stock and Bond Busi- 
ness” in 99 different newspapers 
from coast to coast. 


In it we answer the most com- 
mon questions we get asked ... 
cover everything from whatstocks 
are and why youshould buy them, 
to how much they cost, why prices 
change, what dividends they pay. 

If you’d like a free copy of 
this advertisement in pamphlet 
form, just ask. And if you’ve got 
any questions of yourown—about 
the business in general, particu- 
lar securities, or your own in- 
vestments—just ask those, too. 

We'll do our best to answer 
them without charge or obliga- 
tion of any kind. 

Simply address the “MERRILL 
LYNCH MAN” at— 


Department SE-67 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


























New Guided Missile Takes Off. ...This newest anti-aircraft missile, 


soaring upward on its 
supersonic flight, is launched, steered and exploded by electronic control. These powerful missiles blast high- 


flying enemy aircraft out of the sky. The control devices were developed by the Bell System’s research and 


manufacturing units — the Bell Telephone Laboratories and Western Electric Company — working together 


in traditionally close relationship. This guided missile assignment for the Army Ordnance Corps 


is just one of many important military projects now entrusted to the Bell Telephone System. 
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Productivity Gains Lag Wage Increases 


Output per worker and per man-hour have risen in recent years, but wage rates have 


advanced even faster. 


ccording to a recent decision by 
the Wage Stabilization Board, 
employes not now covered by “esca- 
lator” contracts providing for auto- 
matic periodic wage increases to 
match any increase in living costs 
may now negotiate such contracts. 
If labor unions take advantage of this 
new loophole in stabilization policy— 
as they are expected to do—a large 
segment of the population will be 
enabled to shift the monetary sacri- 
fices entailed by the armament pro- 
gram to the remainder of the people. 
This is manifestly unfair, though 
political considerations made it in- 
evitable. But its implications may be 
more far-reaching than is now ap- 
parent. Some three million workers 
now operate under contracts which 
grant them automatic yearly wage 
increases intended to compensate 


them for assumed increases in pro- 


Consequently, unit labor costs have reached a new peak 


ductivity, and unions not now cov- 
ered by such agreements may be 
expected to cite the “escalator” deci- 
sion as a precedent in demanding that 
productivity wage hikes also be ex- 
tended beyond their present bounds. 

Such a development would be 
highly inflationary. Not only would 
it bring about a still further advance 
in purchasing power, but by appro- 
priating to labor all the benefits of 
greater productivity (instead of shar- 
ing them with consumers and inves- 
tors, as has been done in the past) 
it will eliminate management’s incen- 
tive to make technological improve- 
ments and will also reduce the funds 
available for this purpose. This will 
limit future gains in production and 
reductions in costs. Actually, such 
contracts are likely in many, perhaps 
most, cases to call for wage advances 
exceeding the benefits of rising pro- 


Productivity in Manufacturing 








(1939 = 100) 
Unit Unit 

-——Output Per——, Labor -———Output Per Labor 
Year Man-Hour Worker Cost Year Man-Hour Worker Cost 
1890... a27.2 41.9 90.5 | 1921... 57.0 65.1 154.5 
1891... Lor .42.3 90.2 1 1922... 64.4 75.5 129.1 
1892... Speine 43.8 S49} 2923... 61.3 74.2 145.7 
1893... bced 40.6 89.2 | 1924... 65.5 75.9 143.2 
1894... axa 42.0 79.2 | 1925... 69.6 82.2 134.6 
1895... er 45.3 49:2 | 1926. «.. v4 85.4 130.8 
1896... ee 42.3 82.9 | 1927... 73.4 87.7 128.0 
1897... ay. 44.2 79.6 | 1928... 77.8 91.6 123.6 
1898... wake 48.9 72.7 | 1929... 80.5 94.4 120.3 
1899... 2 48.4 75.7 | 1930... 82.9 92.6 114.0 
1900... a32.0 47.5 79.0 | 1931... 86.1 92.4 102.5 
1901... See? Sit 76.9 | 1932... 80.6 81.8 93.9 
1902.'.. ah 53.0 77.0 | 1933... 84.5 85.5 87.1 
1903... _— $2.5 79.9 | 1934... 88.3 81.1 101.3 
1904... Se 52.3 78.7 | 1935... 93.5 90.8 97.6 
1905... ts 56.1 76.0 | 1936... 94.1 97.9 96.5 
1906... a 57.4 75.9 | 1937... 92.8 95.0 108.4 
1907... cia 55.7 80.9 | 1938... 92.8 87.7 107.4 
1908... — 52.0 78.9 | 1939... 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1909... 40.7 55.1 81.0 | 1940... 106.3 107.4 98.4 
1910... 39.9 56.1 85.8 | 1941... 108.0 116.3 106.8 
TOE... 40.5 bo. 85.9 | 1942... 109.0 124.0 124.1 
rte. . 45.3 59.4 79.9 | 1943... 108.6 129.4 139.6 
1913... 47.6 63.1 79.0 | 1944... 108.4 129.9 148.3 
1914... 47.1 61.7 81.1 | 1945... 108.9 125.4 149.1 
1915... 52.6 69.1 74.4 | 1946... 102.6 110.0 167.2 
1916... 53.9 70.1 82.6 | 1947... 106.2 113.8 183.9 
1 ee 50.5 65.2 105.2 | 1948... 110.3 117.3 193.0 
1918... 50.2 63.1 139.0 | 1949... 114.4 118.9 193.3 
1919... 46.6 57.2 175.0 | 1950... 119.5 128.4 193.4 
1920... 49.4 62.2 192.0 | b1951.. 122.1 132.5 203.7 

a—Rough estimate. b—First half. 
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ductivity, since it is extremely difficult 
to measure the latter and labor poli- 
tics will force unions in industries 
whose productivity grows slowly to 
insist on terms as favorable as those 
prevailing in groups where it rises 
fast. 

Statistical data on which to base 
conclusions with respect to produc- 
tivity are limited and unsatisfactory. 
A company making one standardized 
product can accurately compute 
changes in output per worker and 
per man-hour, but such a situation is 
a very rare exception. Output for 
the typical multi-product enterprise 
has to be measured by means of index 
numbers whose weighting must nec- 
essarily be arbitrary, and the chances 
of distortion increase when an entire 
industry is considered, rising astro- 
nomically when the field of study is 
widened to include a large group of 
industries. 


Important to Economy 


Nevertheless, the importance of the 
subject requires that it be studied as 
adequately as the available data per- 
mit. The accompanying table attempts 
to measure productivity and unit 
labor cost in manufacturing—only 
one segment of the economy, but an 
important one in terms of employ- 
ment and value of output, one for 
which basic data are readily avail- 
able, and the field in which wage 
increases based on productivity have 
been concentrated to date. 

Despite the exactness with which 
they are stated, the figures in the 
table must be regarded as approxima- 
tions whose chief value lies in defin- 
ing trends rather than exactly meas- 
uring changes. The record since 1939 
must be regarded with particular 
skepticism since the production meas- 
ure on which it is based is the Federal 
Reserve index of manufacturing out- 
put, which in turn is based partly on 
man-hours worked in various indus- 
tries where production cannot be 

Please turn to page 26 
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Ten Little-Known Stocks 
In Sound Position 


These represent companies that are well established 


in essential fields and yet are unfamiliar to many 


investors. Issues generally are reasonably priced 


here is considerable merit in the 
principle that the average inves- 
tor, with limited funds at his disposal, 
should confine his selections to issues 
of top investment rank. But it is also 
true that in between the highest grade 
stocks—the American Telephones 
and du Ponts—and those of highly 
speculative calibre, there are many 
good quality stocks that are not too 
familiar to the investing public. Is- 
sues of this type, suitable for larger 
portfolios, escape the notice of many 
investors because of the nature of 
their products or because some oper- 
ate in fields dominated by giants. 
Frequently, the explanation is sim- 
ply that operating profitably year in 
and year out does not constitute head- 
line news. Making cellulose casings 
for frankfurters and bologna, for ex- 
ample, is a fairly prosaic business but 
it can be a consistently profitable one 
as the record of Visking Corporation 
indicates. In fact, the sausage busi- 
ness has depression-resisting charac- 
teristics because in bad times people 
eat more of these inexpensive but 
popular types of meats. Besides doing 
about 60 per cent of the cellulose cas- 
ing business, Visking is the largest 
producer of polyethylene film used in 
garment bags, table cloth covers and 
similar products. A third division 
produces l’iskon non-woven fabric, 
used in filters and medical masks. 
Few users of electricity are aware 


industry will keep the company busy 
for a long period ahead. Unfilled 
orders as of June 30 were almost 
twice 1950 shipments by this organi- 
zation, which except for 1939 has 
paid dividends since 1886. 

Kansas City Power & Light was a 
subsidiary of United Light & Rail- 
ways Company until last year so that 
the issue is not as familiar to inves- 
tors as other utility equities. But the 
common stock of this company— 
which serves Kansas City, Mo., and 
Mason City, Ia.—will acquire season- 
ing as time goes on and meanwhile 
affords an attractive yield of around 
six per cent. Seaboard Finance is a 
newcomer in another sense, having 
obtained representation in New York 
for the first time last year through 
acquisition of Employees Credit Cor- 
poration. About 70 per cent of Sea- 
board’s business consists of personal 
loans, and the balance represents in- 
stalment finance contracts originating 
with automobile, furniture and appli- 
ance dealers, plus a small insurance 
operation. 

Investors who are puzzled by the 
distinction between the Class A and 
Class B shares of American Potash 
& Chemical should keep in mind that 
the two classes (of which the B issue 
is by far the larger) differ only in re- 
spect to ownership _ restrictions. 


American Potash—21 per cent owned 
by Heyden Chemical—is the nation’s 
oldest producer of potash, one of the 
three basic ingredients in fertilizer 
production. The company also ac. 
counts for an important share of soda 
ash and borax production on the Pa. 
cific Coast. Operations at Trona, 
Cal., are unique in that in order to 
manufacture potash it is necessary to 
produce borax; salt cake is produced 
in the manufacture of soda ash. 

Two of the faster growing units in 
their respective fields are Cunningham 
Drug and Sutherland Paper. Cun- 
ningham Drug’s outlets are mainly 
concentrated in Michigan, although 
a number of stores are maintained 
in Cleveland through an_ affiliate. 
Earnings of this drug chain are re- 
ported conservatively since they do not 
include the company’s equity in un- 
distributed income of unconsolidated 
subsidiaries, amounting to 72 cents a 
share in the 1950 fiscal year. Princi- 
pal products of Sutherland Paper in- 
clude folding dry cartons for packag- 
ing cigarettes, drugs and other mer- 
chandise; paraffined cartons for but- 
ter, ice cream and margarine ; and egg 
cartons, food dishes and picnic plates. 

Along with Babcock & Wilcox, 
Visking and Cunningham Drug, Al- 
lied Mills and Carpenter Steel are 
capitalized solely by common stock. 
Allied is an important processor of 
livestock and poultry feeds and soy- 
bean products, with animal feeds ac- 
counting for about 75 per cent of total 
sales. Sales of soybean oil make up 
most of the remainder. Carpenter 
Steel turns out specialty types of steel 
which usually carry wide profit mar- 
gins. Carpenter’s output is about 
equally divided between tool, special 
alloy and stainless steel, all of which 
are currently in heavy demand. 
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Ten Sound Little-Known Stocks 


Dividends -———— Earned Per Share ————-, 
Paid -— Annual —, —Six Months— 
Since 1949 1950 1950 1951 


a$2.96 a$3.06 a$4.51 


2.86 4.34 1.97 
7.62 6.70 2.34 
a5.58 a8.08 a9.88 
b3.71 b3.87 c3.00 
yw Fs 2.79 e2.76 
2.32 2.09 £2.07 
b2.10  »b2.04 c1.55 
Sutherland Paper. . 241 3.83 1.76 1.88 1.25 0.90 
Visking Corp 4.01 5.34 1.94 2.07 2.50 1.50 


* Declared or paid to September 5. a—VYears ended June 30. b—Years ended September 30. 
c—Nine months ended June 30. e—Twelve months ended June 30. f—Twelve months ended July 31. 
s—Plus stock. 


of the important part Babcock & Wil- 
cox plays in the generation of electric 
power. The bulk of the nation’s elec- 
tric power is steam-generated and the 
manufacture of equipment to produce 
this steam represents the company’s 
major activity. Boilers for utilities, in- 
dustrial companies and seagoing ves- 
sels provide more than half of B. & 
W.’s sales, while seamless and welded 
tubing, castings and refractories are 
also important. The multi-billion dol- 
lar expansion program of the utility 
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-——Dividends—, 
1950 #1951 


$2.50 $2.25 


2.00 1.50 
4.50 2.00: 
$3.00 s2.50 
1.50 1.87% 
1.80 1.35" 
1.60 1.20 
1.80 1.80 


Allied Mills 
Amer. Potash 
Chem. “B” 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Carpenter Steel ... 
Cunningham Drug 
Idaho Power 
Kans. City. P. & L. 
Seaboard Finance.. 


$1.70 

3.22 
©2.96 
e2.88 


£1.95 
c1.46 
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Lush Times for Airlines 


Industry is making best earnings showing in its his- 


tory. Further improvement is in prospect but too much 


prosperity would bring reduced fares and mail pay cuts 


iTS earnings betterment of the 


major airlines is no better illus- 
trated than by contrasts in recent 
dividend payments. Two years ago, 
anyone holding one share of stock in 
each of the ten Big Board listed com- 
panies would have received only one 
payment—the ‘small stim of 25 cents 
—from Pan American World Air- 
ways. In 1950, however, he would 
have received $2.00, or eight times as 
much, from five airlines; and so far 
this year seven companies would have 
paid him $2.50 with other payments 
in prospect before the year-end. 

Earnings deficits have largely dis- 
appeared meanwhile. At the end of 
the first six months of 1951 only one 
of the larger companies was in the red 
but the chances are that this carrier 
too will report a profit for all 1951. 
While record results were reported 
last year, the air carriers are again 
headed for a new peak with earnings 
of most companies due to total well 
over $2.00 per share, something prac- 
tically unheard of from 1946 through 
1949. And despite the substantial 
gains over the results of prior years, 
few of the companies seem likely to 
incur EPT liabilities, because of their 
regulated-industry status plus exemp- 
tion for air mail pay. 

The only other period when the air- 
lines were able to show profits for 
three or more years in succession was 
during the early 1940s under condi- 
tions of a war economy. The carriers 
can always make money in wartime 
due to extensive use of air travel for 
business purposes combined with a 
high rate of industrial production. 
This year, certain other helpful fact- 
ors have been at work. More military 
business has come their way under 
the new travel allowance of six cents 
a mile for enlisted men and officers. 
Capacity for handling air express and 
air freight as well as many more pas- 
sengers has been greatly enlarged 
through the use of the Super Con- 
stellations and DC-6s while the two- 
engine Martin 404s fly faster and 
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carry greater payloads than the two- 
engine DC-3s, which comprised the 
major portion of airline equipment 
prior to last year. 

However, airline profits during 
wartime conditions are nothing new. 
The actual test will come during a pe- 
riod of ordinary peacetime economy, 


| 
j 


he 
airlines fell down badly just after 
World War II. 

Although the likelihood is that the 
uptrend in earnings would come to a 
halt as soon as wartime transporta- 
tion pressures are dissipated, the 
prospect for most companies is fairly 
good. For one thing, the airlines 
were forced to clean house and get 
themselves on a realistic cost basis be- 
fore they could get out of the red two 
or three years ago, and in some cases 
(Capital and Trans World, for in- 
stance) top management was changed. 


Secondly, the equipment situation 
has tremendously improved and pub- 
lic confidence has rebounded with it. 
Better service and better accommoda- 
tions have won thousands of new pas- 
sengers to airline travel which is no 
longer a novelty but an established 
custom. Year after year, the airlines 
have been carrying an increasing pro- 
portion of first-class fares in relation 
te railroad Pullman travel. Lower- 
fare air coach services are becoming 
more popular and probably will be 
broadened as soon as equipment can 
be released for the purpose. 

Against these ostensibly favorable 
factors must be placed the prospect of 
reduced fares which might be forced 
on the airlines through increased com- 
petition. No formula yet devised could 
keep the airlines on an even footing 
during periods of poor general busi- 
ness conditions. The three-cents-a- 
mile rate for airline fares continues to 
be discussed periodically, but if it 
comes, only those companies with the 
greatest passenger density in the 
areas served might benefit. Others 
would have to be kept on their feet 
financially by means of airmail sub- 
sidies, for example, which is the sit- 
uation that Northwest Airlines and 
some of the smaller companies find 
themselves in today. 

For the more prosperous airlines, 
airmail cuts already have been insti- 
tuted, and if the final rate agreed 
upon by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the Big Four carriers (American, 
Eastern, TWA and United) goes 
through, it means that these com- 
panies must rebate nearly $5 million 
which they were “overpaid” in former 
years and up to March 31. Airmail 
pay now comprises a much smaller 
proportion of total airline revenues 
than in former years although it 1s 


Fiscal View of the Nation’s Leading Airlines 








7—Revenues—, Earned Per Share——— 
(Millions) -—Annual—._--Six Months— --Dividends—, Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 *1951 Price 
American Airlines. ... $103.2 $118.7 $0.89 $1.39 $0.27 $0.90 $0.25 $0.25 15 
Braniff Airways...... 18.4 21.4 0.22 1.23 0.26 0.94 0.25 0.25 14 
Capital Airlines...... 26.7 298 3.51 2.20 0.74 0.92 None None 14 
Eastern Air Lines.... 69.7. 78.5 0.82 2.19 1.03 1.56 0.25 0.25 25 
National Airlines..... al5.9 a24.4 a0.56 a2.59 eke ..- None 0.50 16 
Northwest Airlines... 40.5 51.4 1.11 DO.71 D4.48 D0.21 None None 14 
Pan Amer. World 
yee 152.0 153.8 0.41 0.66 N.R. N.R. 0.50 0.25 10 
Trans World Airlines. 105.6 117.1 1.54 2.68 042 1.07 None None 22 
United Air Lines..... 91.6 1041 088 2.91 D013 1.31 0.75 0.75% 29 
Western Air Lines... 11.5 142 082 1.50 0.36 1.16 None 0.25 14 
* Paid or declared to September 5. a—Years ended June 30 of following year. D—Deficit. 
N.R.—Not reported. 
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still quite substantial for the marginal 
companies which the CAB is keeping 
on their feet financially. 

Another angle which should be 
considered is the perennial problam 
of airline company mergers. The 
economic soundness of Government 
maintenance of companies which 
again would revert to red figures in 
a peacetime economy is highly ques- 
tionable. Companies most often men- 
tioned as candidates for mergers are 


Northeast, Colonial and Northwest, 
with certain carriers on the prosper- 
ous side cited as possible purchasers. 
One difficulty is that none of the 
rugged individualist airline heads ever 
wants to give up. It may be, as Cap- 
tain Eddie Rickenbacker of Eastern 
Air Lines has predicted, that air 
travel is headed for a mass market 
and that commercial planes within the 
course of a decade will be carrying 
more passengers than trains and buses 


A Quality Issue in a Cyclical Field 


Wide diversification places Johns-Manville in a much 


better position than most building suppliers occupy 


under present conditions. Yield exceeds 5!/2 per cent 


VW J ith the adoption last year of 
the Federal Reserve Board’s 


Regulation X restricting mortgage 
credit, prospects of the building in- 
dustry and its principal material sup- 
pliers showed a marked change for 
the worse. Prices of new dwellings 
had risen so far that many people 
could afford to buy them only if 
down payments were artificially low 
and amortization periods unusually 
long. Consequently, it was felt that 
more stringent credit terms would cut 
down on new construction, thereby 
saving labor and materials for more 
. martial purposes. 


Restrictions Eased 


To date, Regulation X has not ex- 
ercised a crippling effect on housing 
activity, although it has limited the 
number of new dwellings started. 
Until recently, activity has been sus- 
tained by work on houses which were 
started before the deadline imposed 
under the credit curb. And now that 
this backlog has been worked off, 
Congress has compelled the Federal 
Reserve Board to relax its restric- 
tions on units selling for $12,000 or 
less; this move will by no means 
return residential building activity to 
the record level of 1950 but should 
lead to an increase over recent ex- 
perience. 

Even had the original restrictions 
remained in effect, Johns-Manville 
would not have been seriously hurt. 
Sale and installation of building and 
6 


insulating materials provides some 
two-thirds of its revenues, but about 
half of this represents replacement 
or modernization work which does 
not depend, except in a general way 
and over a long period, on the vol- 
ume of new construction. Further- 
more, residential building is by no 
means the only user of its products 
even in this field, and non-residential 
building has been maintained at a 
high rate by plant expansion pro- 
grams and commercial building as 
well as public construction of various 
types. 

In addition to its building ma- 





Johns-Manville 


Earned 
Per 
Share 


$2.70 
D1.49 


1.93 
0.39 
1.47 
2.12 
2.22 
2.12 
1.76 
2.13 
1.91 
1.97 
3.18 
5.22 


Sales 
(Mil- 
lions) 


$62.0 
20.4 


60.2 
46.9 
52.0 
61.8 
92.9 
108.0 
106.1 
101.2 
86.0 
92.0 
133.9 
173.5 


Divi- 
dends 
$1.00 


0.08 


Year 


1929. . 


Price Range 


8074—30 
11%— 3% 


158 515%—21% 
0.17 37%4—19% 
0.92 35 —195% 
0.92  257%—145% 
1.00 24 —18% 
0.75 24%4—16% 
0.75 30%—233 
0.92 35 —28Y 
1.08  4834—335% 
1.17 5574—383% 
1.40  461%4—355% 
2.00 42%4—33%4 
2.50 50%—30% 
3.50 51%4—36% 


1932. . 


1937.. 
1938... 
1939... 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943... 
1944.. 
1945... 
1946. . 
1947.. 
1948.. 
1949.. 162.6 4.83 
1950.. 203.3 7.22 


Six months ended June 30: 


1950.. $68.5 $322 ..... 
1951.. 120.3 3.98 a$2.25 


a—To September 5. D—Deficit. 


combined. But it is unlikely that the 
gains will be equitably distributed 
among the strong and the weak. 
The airline stocks are reasonably 
priced, at current market levels, in re- 
lation to indicated earnings power, 
But even the strongest situated—such 
as American, United and Eastern— 
involve a significant degree of specu- 
lative risk although they could show 
considerable further price improve- 
ment in a generally favorable market, 


Charles P. Cushing 


terials division, the company sells 
industrial insulation, friction and 
acoustical materials as well as pack- 
ings, diatomaceous earth products, 
materials for road and bridge con- 
struction, asbestos-cement pipe and 
asbestos fibre. 

These several products are sold 
tc a wide variety of customers, and 
the company has been aggressive in 
developing and promoting new prod- 
ucts and tapping new markets. This 
wide diversification has been helpful 
to Johns-Manville during past crises, 
notably during the depression of the 
thirties when deficits were avoided 
in every year except 1932—an excep- 
tional performance for any enterprise 
depending so heavily on the highly 
cyclical building industry. 


Integrated Company 


The company is a completely in- 
tegrated unit, supplying most of its 
cwn requirements of its major raw 
materials. It controls the world’s 
largest sources of asbestos and diato- 
maceous earth, the former in Canada 
and the latter in California. Reserves 
still on hand at these properties are 
large. Until last year, all Johns- 
Manville’s asbestos output came from 
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the Jeffrey mine in Quebec but a new 
deposit in Ontario discovered in 1949 
went into production about a year 
ago. 

The older property will continue 
to supply the bulk of the total asbestos 
output, and costs there are slated to 
rise somewhat as open pit operations 
are gradually replaced by under- 
ground mining but it is not expected 
that the company’s competitive posi- 
tion will be adversely affected. 

In view of the nature of the com- 
pany’s operations and its record dur- 
ing World War II it is hardly to be 
anticipated that this enterprise will 
be an outstanding beneficiary of the 
defense program. It appears to oc- 
cupy more or less of a middle ground 
in this respect since some of its 
activities will be stimulated and others 
will not be too greatly harmed, while 
eventual reversion to a peacetime 
economy will enable it to continue at 
an accelerated pace the growth in 
sales and earnings which has been 
witnessed in recent years. 


Financial Status 


During the last war Johns-Manville 
made lower than average progress 
from a sales standpoint since it could 
not participate to any large extent in 
defense work. Earnings, however, 
were well maintained. Since the war 
ended the company has improved its 
position by means of a substantial ex- 
pansion and modernization program. 
In addition, a fund of $23 million 
(not included in current assets, 
which are adequate without it) has 
been built up to cover deferred ex- 
penditures; most of this sum is 
represented by U. S. Treasury obli- 
gations. 

The quarterly dividend rate was 
increased three times last year and 
thus far in 1951 the payment of 75 
cents quarterly initiated last Decem- 
ber has been maintained. Assuming 
a year-end extra of only 50 cents 
(against $1.05 last year), the stock 
at present prices around 62 provides 
a yield of over 5% per cent and is 
quoted at a multiple of earnings 
which, in view of the past market 
history of this issue, must be regarded 
as exceptionally low. The stock is 
widely accorded, and appears to de- 
serve, “blue chip” status despite the 
cyclical nature of the company’s prin- 
cipal business. 
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Freight Car Output Up 
— But Not Enough 


Steel shortages, strikes and other difficulties have pre- 


vented makers from attaining 10,000 monthly goal. 


Backlog assures high operating rate for year or more 


ollowing the outbreak of war in 

Korea, the country’s railroads 
adopted a comprehensive program 
designed to overcome freight car 
shortages. Objectives included in- 
crease in car ownership, fewer bad- 
order cars, greater utilization of 
equipment, and increased operating 
efficiency. 

A car ownership goal of 1.85 mil- 
lion for the Class I roads (which 
compares with slightly over 1.7 mil- 
lion at June 1, 1950) was set. At- 
tainment of this goal would call for 
output of 10,000 new freight cars 
per month over a considerable pe- 
riod. During the last six months of 
1950, however, retirements actually 
exceeded the number of new cars in- 
stalled so that the Class I roads 
ended the year with fewer cars in 
service than at the half-way mark. 

Meanwhile the order rate was 
climbing. During the last six months 
of 1950 nearly three times as many 
new cars were ordered as in the first 
half and the peak rate of more than 
15,000 cars per month was continued 
through February of this year. Since 
deliveries were less than one-third of 
this number, backlogs climbed stead- 
ily until an all-time peak of 154,861 
was attained in March and another 
record of 158,619 was posted in April. 

But while deliveries month by 
month were exceeded by retirements 
of old and obsolete cars up to De- 
cember, the downward trend was re- 
versed in that month as the expanded 
freight car program got under way. 


Sizable increases in deliveries were 
recorded beginning last March and 
continuing through June and by July 
1 the Class I roads had nearly 19,000 
more cars than they had on hand at 
the first of the year. 

The 1.85 million car goal is still 
some distance off since the roads still 
need about 114,000 more new cars in 
excess of retirements in order to 
reach it. The 10,000-a-month produc- 
tion goal in fact has not yet been 
reached, deliveries of 9,774 new cars 
in May followed by 9,644 in June 
being the closest. Although cars are 
being retired at a lesser rate than last 
year, when the average rate was 
6,348 per month, retirements are still 
in excess of 5,000 per month. During 
July, strikes, floods, and vacation 
shut-downs combined to hold produc- 
tion back and only because of the 
lower rate of retirements was there 
a small net gain in the total number 
of cars on hand. 


Limiting Factors 


Recent allocations of steel for 
freight car output were at a rate of 
10,000 per month for building in the 
fourth quarter of this year, and 9,000 
cars in the first quarter of 1952. 
However, there were some shortages 
in receipts so that final quarter re- 
sults may be expected to run sub- 
stantially below the 30,000-car goal. 
Nor is it expected that sufficient steel 
actually will be available for 9,000 
cars per month in January-March of 


Please turn to page 26 


Some Leading Railroad Car Builders 





7———-Sales——_, Earned Per Share———— 
(Millions) -—Annual——_, _-Six Months—, *Divi- Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 dend Price Yield 
Amer. Car & 

Foundry Le ae a$147.5 a$119.7 aD$2.65 a$1.08 ed. ee See ae. Gee 
Pittsburgh Forg. . 24.6 20.8 3.16 2.40 $0.94 $2.11 1.00 17 59 
Pressed Steel Car. . 41.3 16.8 1.43 D1.03 D0.75 0.88 None 12 Nil 
Pullman, Inc....... 243.6 170.5 2.42 4.49 1.95 2.02 2.50 44 5.7 





* Presently indicated for 1951. a—vYears ended April 30 of following year. D—Deficit. 





News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Smelting B 

Stock constitutes a well-situated 
business cycle issue; recent price, 92. 
(Pd. $4.75 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$6.) Earnings in the first half of 1951 
of $7.07 per share on the common 
stock compared with $4.20 in the 
same period of 1950. However, 1950 
profits were after heavy inventory 
write-downs of large metal purchases 
made in 1949 and, as a consequence, 
net in the initial quarter particularly 
was small. Probably second half 1951 
net will fall below the corresponding 
1950 figure as wages and taxes are 
higher this year. Full year net is 
estimated around $14 per share. 
(Also FW, July 18.) 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Bap 

Despite occasional wide earnings 
swings, stock is of medium invest- 
ment grade; recent price, 56. (Pays 
70c qu.) Net profit for fiscal 1951 
reached $6.58 a share compared with 
$5.71 in the previous year. Archer- 
Daniels-Midland, which has long been 
the country’s largest producer of pro- 
tein concentrates and linseed oil, has 
recently purchased the W. J. Small 
Company, leading producer of de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal. The latter has 
been operating 51 plants in eight 
states and when added to Archer’s 
90 grain plants, it will become one 
of the largest chains in the country. 
A-D-M’s expanded research pro- 
gram recently discovered a new 
method of oil extraction from soy- 
beans and this along with other new 
products is expected to expand the 
company’s markets. 


Borden aA 

This 52-year dividend payer is an 
attractive issue for steady income, and 
at a price of 48 yields 5%. (Pays 
60c qu.) Net profits slipped slightly 
to $2.21 a share for the first half of 
1951, compared with 1950’s $2.31. 
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This despite the largest six months’ 


sales in the history of the company, 


which reached a record $354 million 
as compared with $295 million a year 
ago. Income taxes were nearly $14 
million, or 300 per cent above the 
like period last year. While higher 
prices primarily accounted for the 
sales increase, a larger volume of 
goods was sold and earnings from 
the new chemical division played an 
important role. 


Creameries of America C+ 

Stock, now at 12, constitutes a 
speculation; pays $1 an. Better oper- 
ating conditions resulted in net in- 
come of 65 cents a share for the first 
six months against 55 cents in the 
first half of 1950. Profit margins, al- 
though still not wide, are running 
better than in 1950, but major devel- 
opment has been the gradual im- 
provement in economic conditions in 
Hawaii. Creameries’ Hawaiian oper- 
ations constitute its largest single 
division, and the resumption of heavy 
military and tourist traffic through 
the Islands suggests favorable condi- 


tions at least through the remainder 
of 1951. 


du Pont A+ 

This chemical blue chip constitutes 
outstanding investment worth; recent 
price, 98. (Pd. $2.55 thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, $5.35). In line with 
general industry experience, heavier 
taxes have prevented company from 
carrying larger profits from its ex- 
panding volume down to net this year. 
However, continued gains resulting 
from plant expansion should add to 
profits next year. Company antici- 
pates a heavy demand for its various 
new synthetic textile fibres over the 
course of the next few years. The 
market for nylon is far from the po- 
tential peak and the newer fibres 
Orlon and Dacron have only recently 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


been introduced to the retail trade. 
(Profit margins on these products 
are wide). Dacron, used in men’s 
wrinkleproof summer suits, should be 
much less expensive than other du 
Pont fibres when production reaches 
large volume. 


Electric Auto-Lite B 

Near -term uncertainties in_ the 
automotive industry should have 
little adverse effect on this auto parts 
producer, now at 50. (Pays 75c qu. 
plus year-end extras.) First half 
earnings improved slightly to $3.57 a 
share as compared to $3.47 a share 
for the first half of 1950. Third 
quarter volume will be hurt slightly 
by the controls placed on automobile 
production, but seasonal increases in 
replacement parts sales will yield sat- 
isfactory profit margins. The OPS 
recently permitted price increases 
and this should offset the expected 
decline in original equipment business. 
Moreover, defense orders are mount- 
ing steadily and will probably soon be 
@ major factor in operations. 


Food Fair Stores C+ 

Priced at 21, stock has attraction 
on the basis of its longer term growth 
potential. (Pd. 40c plus stock thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, 75c plus stock.) 
Sales in the fiscal year to end April 
26, 1952, are expected to exceed the 
$206 million reported in the 1951 fis- 
cal period and possibly attain a level 
of $250 million. While current profit 
margins are being squeezed by price 
curbs, the effect on earnings has been 
lessened by increased volume, the lat- 
ter resulting from the addition of new 
supermarkets. Moreover, through 
further property expansion company 
hopes to maintain the earnings growth 
evidenced in recent years. Food Fair 
has purchased or leased approxi- 


mately 30 sites for new supermarkets. 
(Also FW, July 11.) 
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Lanston Monotype Machine B 

Despite along record of liberal divi- 
dend payments, stock is semi-specu- 
lative, and smal capitalization §re- 
stricts marketability; recent price, 19. 
(Pays $2 an.) Earnings for the first 
quarter of the fiscal year totaled 54 
cents a share, compared to 31 cents 
in the like quarter last year. Results 
for the 1950-51 fiscal year were a dis- 
appointing $1.97 a share. Capitaliza- 
tion consists solely of 250,000 com- 
mon shares and dividends have been 
paid every year since 1916. Some 
sub-contracts for defense work have 
been received and company hopes it 
will offset the loss the Barrett Adding 
Machine division will suffer when raw 
materials available under CMP are 
slashed. 


Northern Natural Gas oe 

Stock is a well situated natural gas 
equity, possessing good long term 
growth; recent price, 38. (Pays $1.80 
an.) Sales are reported at record 
highs and in the twelve months ended 
June 30 volume increased nearly 19 
per cent over the year earlier period. 
Pending action by the FPC on com- 
pany’s applications for rate increases, 
Northern is continuing to collect un- 
der bond the full amount of the higher 
rates. Had the full amount of these 
increases been included, net in the 
first six months of 1951 would have 
equaled $1.51 a share instead of 
$1.01 actually reported while earn- 
ings in the twelve months period 
ended June 30 would have amounted 
to $2.61 per share instead of the 
$1.86 per share indicated. In the simi- 
lar 1950 periods net equaled $1.28 per 
share and $2.27 per share respective- 


fly. (Also FW, March 14.) 


Oliver Corporation C+ 

At 31 stock is rapidly approaching 
its all-time high, but sales and earn- 
ings are keeping pace. (Pays $2.40 
Net profit for the nine months 
ended July 31 rose to $6.13 a share 
as compared with $4.00 for the like 
period in 1950. It is expected that 
full year earnings might top the $9.38 
a share of 1948 for a company record. 
Demand for farm equipment is con- 
tinuing at surprisingly good levels and 
several substantial war contracts have 
been received with others expected. 
Company reports that 1951 fiscal sales 
will top $100 million, the third time 
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that this figure has been reached, 
while income taxes are expected to 
reach $7 million, a rise of 40 per cent. 


Pepperell os. 

Now at 75, this issue represents 
one of the strongest units in the 
cyclical textile industry and has paid 
dividends since 1852. (Pays $5 an. 
incl. extras.) Earnings advanced 25 
per cent to $11.36 a share for the 
fiscal year ended June 30. This com- 
pared favorably with 1950’s $9.10 a 
share, but was still well under record 
1948 earnings of $18.48. Although 
conditions in the last few months 
have not been favorable, the dividend 
paid August 2 marked the 100th con- 
secutive year in which some disburse- 
ment has been made. Merchandis- 
ing of products has been handicapped 
by the delayed price ceiling on raw 
cotton and three separate price regu- 
lations. There has also been a sharp 
decline in cotton prices since July 
and these conditions have created am- 
ple reason for buyers to delay pur- 
chases. 


Quaker Oats A 

A strong financial position and 
widening diversification lends invest- 
ment stature to this issue, now priced 
at 35. (Indicated rate of 25c qu. after 
4 for 1 split.) Two new plants, a 
corn and pancake ready-mix mill at 
Chattanooga and a synthetic furfural 
(basic nylon ingredient) plant at 
Omaha will begin operations in the 
next three months. These are just 
two more steps in the drastic change 
that Quaker has undergone in the 
last three years. Originally a cereal 
and feed producer, company last year 
bought the Fishing Company which 
manufactured Puss n’ Boots cat food. 
Now chemicals have been added and 
rapidly mounting defense orders will 
soon make this division the major 
producer. As plants have doubled to 
fourteen, net sales have more than 
kept pace and last year rose to a 
record $194 million. 


Southern California Edison o+ 

This good grade utility appears rea- 
sonably priced at 33 and affords a 
liberal return of around 6%. (Pays 
$2 an.) To finance expansion costs 
covering 1951 and 1952, company will 
require some $138 million. Of this, 
about $34.8 million will come from 


internal sources and the balance from 
the sale of new securities. Thus far 
this year the company has sold $53.3 
million in bonds and the remainder 
of the necessary financing, aggregat- 
ing $49.9 million, may not be ob- 
tained before 1952. Although operat- 
ing revenues continue to rise, increas- 
ing costs and stock dilution caused 
net to dip in the six months ended 
June 30 to $1.42 per share from the 
$1.60 a share reported a year ago. 
(Also FW, Dec. 27.) 


United Aircraft C+ 
Shares represent one of _ the 
stronger units in the industry; recent 
price, 32. (Pays $2 an.) Although 
company delivered more products 
and showed larger earnings before 
taxes in the initial half of 1951, 
heavier taxes reduced net profits to 
$1.77 per share from the $2.17 re- 
ported in the same period of 1950. 
A lower net in the final half-year is 
indicated as shipments for that pe- 
riod, as well as in early 1952, will be 
reduced owing to shortages of alu- 
minum forgings resulting from the 
Aluminum Company strike in June 
and July. Shortages of essential 
machine tools and continued prepara- 
tion costs will combine also to restrict 
earnings growth for the balance of 
the year. However, as at June 30, 
company’s backlog aggregated nearly 
$1.2 billion as against $715 million at 
the end of 1950 and $310 million a 
year ago. (Also FW, Feb. 14.) 


Worthington Pump C+ 

Stock is speculative and essentially 
a cyclical issue; recent price, 28. (Pd. 
$1.50 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$2.75.) Notwithstanding heavier 
taxes, a substantial gain in orders 
booked and dollar sales should per- 
mit earnings this year at least ap- 
proximating the $5.70 per share 
reported in 1950. Bookings this year 
are expected to exceed $150 million 
vs. $104.7 million last year while 
billings may increase to $122 million 
from the $83 million of 1950. In 
sketching the situation for 1952 the 
president states that “in view of the 
substantial backlog with which we 
will doubtless close this year and the 
unquestioned continuance of the na- 
tional defense program, I see no rea- 
son why operations in 1952 should 
not continue at equally high levels.” 
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Earnings Up for 
Bristol-Myers 


Company will be among a minority showing larger net 
profits for 1951. With three-fourths of sales now being 
furnished by drug products, outlook appears promising 


t was ’way back in 1887 that Wil- 
liam M. Bristol and his friend, 
John R. Myers, both graduates of 
IIlamilton College, started a small 
pill-making business in the college 
town of Clinton, N. Y. Sixty-four 
years have passed and the enterprise 
—now known as Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany—has grown to become the third 
largest factor in the proprietary drug 
field. However, the present organ- 
ization is important in other fields as 
well. This is brought out by a break- 
down of 1950 sales which, incidental- 
ly, were at an all--time high. 
Per 
Millions Cent 
Proprietary Drugs $26.7 51% 
Ethical Drugs 13.1 25 


Sun Tube division.... 6.8 13 
Rubberset brushes.... Sf 11 


$52.3 100% 


The above figures disclose that 
proprietary and ethical drugs now 
constitute three-fourths of total vol- 
ume, with the remainder coming from 
tubes and brushes. However, it is 
noteworthy that in the past few years 
sales of proprietaries have remained 
fairly stable while volume in the brush 
division has declined. Meanwhile, 
sales of ethical drugs and tubes have 
been rising, so that the contribution 
of the latter divisions to gross income 
has also been increasing. 

The five principal products of the 
proprietary division are Ipana, Sal 
Hepatica, Vitalis, Mum and Trushay, 
all of which are among the best sell- 
ing products in their respective fields. 
Other important specialties are Minit- 
Rub, Ingram Shaving Cream, Am- 
mens Powder, Bufferin (a pain re- 
liever) and Resistab (an antihista- 
mine). 

Although it was not until 1942 that 
B-M entered the ethical drug field, the 
Bristol Laboratories division is now 
one of the two largest producers of 
penicillin in the United States. Severe 
price competition caused bulk quota- 
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tions for this number one antibiotic 
to fall below three cents per 100,000 
units early last year, but the four-cent 
area in which penicillin is now selling 
affords a satisfactory margin of profit. 
With regard to future competition in 
this field, the B-M management points 
out that penicillin “is a type of busi- 
ness that requires very large invest- 
ments in plant and equipment.” This 
of course, limits entry in the field to 
companies with large financial and 
technical resources. Expansion of 
penicillin capacity by Bristol-Myers 
has been virtually completed, but it 
will be some months before new strep- 
tomycin facilities, now being con- 
structed, are reflected in sales. 

It was also during the last war 
that the company acquired Sun Tube 
Corporation, one of the nation’s larg- 
est manufacturers of collapsible metal 
containers of the type widely used in 
the drug trade. This division turns 
out other containers as well, such as 
shells extruded from aluminum or 
zinc and used in the automotive, radio 
and television industries. A new 





Bristol-Myers 


Sales Earned 
(Mil- Per 
Year lions) Share 


1929.. $7.4 $1.20 
1932.. 9.6 1.74 


937.. 155 Lei 
1938.. 148 1.62 
1939.. 16.0 1.74 
1940.. 17.6 1.86 
1941.. 224 1.78 
1942.. 24.7 1.79 
1943.. 28.7 2.01 
1944.. 34.5 1.83 
1945.. 37.1 L7t 
1946.. 47.8 4.90 
1947.. 44.7 2.66 
1948.. 45.3 2.94 
1949.. 428 1.78 
1950.. 52.2 3.01 


Six months ended June 30: 


1950... $24.6 $121 ..... 
1951.. 31.7 1.96 a$1.20 a387%—30 


*Has paid dividends in every year since 1900. 
a-—To September 5. N.R.—Not reported. 


*Divi- 
dends 
N.R. 


N.R. 


$1.30 
1.20 
1.20 
1.27 
1.27 
0.95 
0.95 


Price Range 


231%4—14 
2114—14 
2614—20% 
267%4—19 
225%—19 
211%4—15 
22YU%,—18% 
1.00 263%4—20% 
1.12% 40 —25 
240 70 —35% 
190 63 —3034 
1.60 3734—253%4 
160 33 —25% 
1.60 31%4—23% 


Pacific Coast plant is about ready to 
begin operation, while still another 
new unit in New Jersey should be 
in production by next spring. Re. 
strictions on metal have not severely 
affected the Sun Tube division as yet, 
but may become more of a problem 
in the months ahead. Products of the 
Rubberset division—the company’s 
smallest—are paint brushes and roll- 
ers as well as tooth and shaving 
brushes. Despite supply difficulties in 
connection with natural bristles, vol- 
ume in the company’s brush lines 
should be satisfactory this year. 

It has been indicated that future 
growth of Bristol-Myers may come 
from the purchase of new companies 
and products or by development of 
new products from within. From the 
outside looking in, it would seem that 
in the immediate future the most 
promising area for further sales 
growth lies in the ethical drug divi- 
sion. In this connection, it is reassur- 
ing to note that the cost of research 
activities of Bristol-Myers represents 
a minimum of three per cent of sales. 


World-Wide Organization 


Management is optimistic concern- 
ing the long term potentialities of 
foreign business which provided about 
12 per cent of earnings in 1950. Earn- 
ings of foreign subsidiaries, with the 
exception of the Canadian subsidiary 
which is consolidated, are not in- 
cluded in parent company income un- 
til remittances have actually been re- 
ceived in this country or made avail- 
able otherwise. The major portion 
of foreign business is done in British 
Empire nations, in Belgium and in 
Latin America. 

Even though the fourth quarter of 
the year is normally the poorest sea- 
sonally, unless taxes are boosted 
higher than now seems likely, earn- 
ings for the full year 1951 should at- 
tain the $3.75 per share level or bet- 
ter. This would cover the present 
$1.60 annual dividend by a very com- 
fortable margin and while cash needs 
of the business may rule out any im- 
mediate dividend increase, eventually 
higher payments are not unlikely. 
Selling at close to ten times estimated 
1951 earnings, the shares (now 37) 
seem more reasonably priced than 
many other drug issues and have ap- 
peal for longer term growth as well 
as “defensive” attributes. 
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Boom Profits for Tire Makers 





But further gains are not likely, and shares of the leading 


companies already have advanced substantially. Group 


appears adequately priced considering its cyclical record 


igher prices for automobile tires 
H combined with an accelerated 
wartime growth of non-tire lines such 
as chemicals and foam rubber have 
boosted sales and earnings of rubber 
industry leaders to record propor- 
tions. Last year’s results scored sharp 
gains over 1949 owing to record 
motor vehicle output plus scare buy- 
ing of both truck and passenger car 
casings. And for the first half of 
1951, sales of eight leading com- 
panies are up 54 per cent, per-share 
earnings 78 per cent. 

Most of the gain in 1950, however, 
came in the final six months of the 
year. The sharply higher level of 
sales and earnings in the first half of 
1951 stems in part from the low 
base of a year earlier. The rate of 
gain therefore will hardly be con- 
tinued throughout the entire year. 

Today the industry is much less 


Idependent on natural rubber than 


prior to World War I when synthetic 
largely undeveloped. Today 
nearly all inner tubes are made of 
rubber and automobile 
treads as well. Under present Gov- 
ernmental restrictions, furthermore, 


; the industry is limited to a ratio of 


85 per cent synthetic and 15 per cent 
natural (by weight) in automobile 
tires, although a year ago it was using 
more natural rubber than synthetic. 
Prices of natural rubber have 
fluctuated widely—as they frequently 
do—hitting 76 cents a pound at 
Singapore on February 9 (and the 
tire companies had to absorb the in- 
creased cost), but have declined 
since to 52 cents. Since natural rub- 
ber was selling at 53 cents when 
present tire prices were set late last 
year, the current cost-price relation- 
ship is satisfactory so far as this 
material is concerned, but GRS (the 
all-purpose synthetic) is a relatively 
more important ingredient. The price 
of synthetic is much more stable than 
that of the natural product, but in- 
creased manufacturing costs recently 
forced a price increase from 24% 
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cents to 26 cents a pound effective 
September 1. This will add from 15 
te 16% cents per tire to production 
costs. Whether the increase can be 
passed along to the consumer will be 
up to the Office of Price Stabilization. 

Automobile tire shipments con- 
tinued to climb in June but were 
doubtless lower last month owing to 
a decline in car output (off 100,000 
units from June with truck assem- 
blies 30,000 fewer). A similar situa- 
tion again prevailed in August. The 
National Production Authority’s rub- 
ber division has ordered that present 
curbs holding producers of tires and 
other civilian rubber products to 90 
per cent of normal monthly use in the 
year ended June 30, 1950, will be kept 
in force for the rest of this year al- 
though relaxation early in 1952 seems 
likely. The agency, however, has end- 
ed its restriction on the number of 
tires wholesalers and retailers may 
keep in stock, wiping out the 30-day 
inventory limit. 

Military orders presently comprise 
between ten and 15 per cent of dollar 
sales and should become more im- 
portant before the end of this year. 
What it will amount to next year, 
however, is uncertain. Sales of non- 
tire products currently comprise 
roughly 50 per cent of dollar volume 
of Dayton Rubber, B. F. Goodrich 
and U. S. Rubber, with lesser pro- 
portions for the other companies. 
These products are generally more 
profitable than tires, and in any pe- 








U. S. Rubber 
riod of rising volume such lines as 
chemicals, belting and hose, foam rub- 
ber goods and footwear add leverage 
to income. 

But until further limitations on 
tire output are removed, gains in 
total production over the present high 
level are unlikely. It is impossible to 
predict the trend of shipments of 
original equipment tires in 1952 since 
auto and truck production cannot be 
forecast. It is true that the tire com- 
panies are benefiting from improved 
cost and price stability while most of 
them enjoy large excess profits tax 
exemptions. Over the longer term, 
however, wide cyclical fluctuations 
again will be felt, and once price 
controls are removed recurrent price 
wars characteristic of the industry 
are again likely to depress earnings. 

Tire company stocks character- 
istically are volatile market perform- 
ers, and leading issues currently are 
at historically high levels—both Fire- 
stone and Goodrich, for instance, are 
selling well above even their 1929 
highs. While present prices are mod- 
erate in relation to recently reported 
earnings, comparatively low price- 
earnings ratios have been the general 
rule for the tire group. And although 
the status of the industry has im- 
proved considerably in the postwar 
period, the rubber issues cannot be 
regarded as occupying a better than 
average position at prevailing prices. 


The Leading Tire Manufacturers 


c—Sales—~, ———Earned Per 


Years (Millions) 


Share——— : 
—Annual—~\ --Six Months—, *Divi- Recent 


ended: 1949 195¢ 1949 1950 1950 1951 dends Price +Yield 
Dayton Rubber.... 10/31 $23.5 $37.2 D$0.38 $4.74 $0.96 $2.63 $1.20 25 48% 
Firestone Tire..... 10/31 579.6 690.6 8.82 16.76 6.68 11.70 5.50 121 4.5 
General Tire....... 11/30 92.6 125.4 0.94 13.88 2.44 5.48 3.50 47 7.4 
Goodrich (B. F.)... 12/31 387.9 543.3 479 8.06 2.92 3.80 3.00 62 48 
Goodyear Tire..... 12/31 633.5 845.1 420 7.81 2.54 4.67 3.25 47 69 
Lee Rubber........ 10/31 31.9 39.3 4.78 11.61 3.22 4.45 5.75 64 9.0 
Seiberling Rubber.. 12/31 25.3 38.3 D1.99 5.26 1.53 1.87 1.00 13 7.7 
U. §. Rubber...... 12/31 518.2 696.5 5.62 11.04 3.55 7.85 6.50 70 9.3 





* Declared or paid in last 12 months. 


+ Based on dividends declared or paid in last 12 months 
except Seiberling, for which $1.00 is indicated 1951 payment. 


D—Deficit. Note: Goodrich and 


Goodyear per-share figures adjusted for stock splits. 
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Our 
Buffer 
States 


Should a world war 
break out following the 
Korean conflict and the 
drawn-out cold war 
with Russia, it will find the United 
States with a number of very impor- 
tant buffer states at its side. 

By themselves these nations would 
form a difficult barrier for Russia to 
overcome should she be so foolish as 
to precipitate war. There is no valid 
reason why the world today should be 
plunged into a major fight. Outside 
of a minority of war lords, the people 
of the world are eager to create an 
enduring peace. 

Russia, nevertheless, gives only lip 
service to peace. Yet, in war—from 
Europe alone—she would find herself 
confronted with the armies of France, 
Norway, Denmark, Great Britain, 
Greece, Turkey and Western Ger- 
many. 

On Russia’s side would be aligned 
only her impoverished satellite na- 
tions. And there is always a possibil- 
ity that some of Russia’s present sup- 
porters might revolt against the 
Kremlin should the opportunity pre- 
sent itself. 

In the near and far East, Russia 
may find allies, but whether they 
really could be counted on is also 
questionable. Iran, Egypt and even 
India may well prefer to remain neu- 
tral in a world conflict. Burma and 
Indo-China might follow Russia into 
war, as would the Communist China 
regime. 

On the other hand, a militarily 
strong Nationalist China could thwart 
Russia’s plans in the Far East. Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Philippines 
and a free Japan would line up against 
Russia. Canada certainly would op- 
pose any aggressive acts on the part 
of the Soviet bloc. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the 
greatest risk of war is Russia’s. This 
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may be the reason she is so cautious 
in every move—making all possible 
efforts to hinder peace but backing 
away when it comes to a showdown. 
The odds against Russia are entirely 
too great. 


Rail Rate The railroad industry 


increase Fails found little comfort in 


receiving authority from 
the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to increase freight 
rates nine per cent within the East 
and six per cent in the South and 
West. It had asked for an over-all 
rise of 15 per cent, claiming that this 
amount would be necessary to com- 
pensate for higher wages and the in- 
creased cost of materials. 

That investors in rail issues also 
did not accept gracefully the ICC 
decision became immediately apparent 
by the action of the rail shares. While 
the market opened somewhat strong, 
it swiftly changed its course as in- 
vestors gave the news of the day a 
second thought and decided it wasn’t 
so pleasing after all. 

For some years the railroads have 
been losing potential business to other 
transportation media—and it appears 
likely that they will continue to be at 
a competitive disadvantage, especially 
in normal times. High prices have 
caused everyone to seek ways to econ- 
omize—and many businessmen have 
found room for this in the selection 
of modes of freight transportation. 

Most roads will have to seek new 
operating economies now that the re- 
quested rate increase has not been 
met, if they are to maintain earnings 
at satisfactory levels. Investors, there- 
fore, are going to watch more care- 
fully than ever the earnings reports of 
the railroads. 


To Please 


Page 


Sage As spry as ever, Bern- 
ard M. Baruch recently 
reached the ripe old 
age of 81, observing his 
birthday without fanfare, but as it 
becomes a man grown wise through 
many years of life. Mr. Baruch 
started his career as a speculator—not 
in the sense that so many persons re- 
gard the word today, a gambler, but 
as a foresighted financial observer. 
He was highly successful at calling 
the turns. After amassing much 
wealth for himself, he retired from 
business. 

It was then that he began to ob- 
serve the political and economic scene 
with such astuteness that he soon won 
the recognition of the nation’s most 
outstanding economists and leading 
Government officials. 

In the years that went by he has 
advised many Presidents and states- 
men, at home and abroad. He never 
held an elective office, but frequently 
has been a close consultant—and a 
wise one—to important personages. 
Mr. Baruch has given-his time freely 
and unselfishly in the public interest. 

Historians writing about the eco- 
nomic aspects of World War II, and 
of the Korean war, may well opine 
that had his advice been followed dur- 
ing these periods, the nation might 
have been spared many of the hard- 
ships of inflation. He had counseled 
the late President Roosevelt on the 
importance of freezing both prices 
and wages in order to control infla- 
tion. And he recommended these dual 
controls to President Truman. But as 
long as the labor vote remains a po- 
tent political factor with the Presi- 
dent, such wise advice will continue 
to be unheeded. 

Mr. Baruch well deserves the many 
tangible evidences of public apprecia- 
tion which came his way on his 8lst 
birthday. 


Reaches 
8ist Year 
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Good Year Expected 






For Mail Order Leaders __. 


Record disposable income assures a high level of sales 


in the months ahead. Although profits expansion will be 


limited by higher taxes, results still will be excellent 


he dollar sales volume of the mail 

order houses and of retailers gen- 
erally is ordinarily determined in the 
main by the disposable income of in- 
dividuals. With disposable income at 
anew annual rate of $222.8 billion in 
the June quarter of this year follow- 
ing an annual rate of $217.5 billion 
in the March quarter, sales of the mail 
order leaders would have been ex- 
pected to show significant gains par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that farm 
income has been rising at a faster rate 
than personal income this year. 

While sales of Sears, Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward did increase in 
the first five months (ended June 30) 
of their fiscal year, the gain probably 
would have been greater but for a 
high rate of personal savings which 


H rose to a postwar high of $19.5 bil- 


lion in the second quarter of this 
year. This compares with $8.9 billion 
a year earlier, and with only $4.6 
billion in the third quarter of last 





Montgomery Ward 

*Sales *Earned 

(Mil- Per TDivi- 

lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $267.3 $2.60 $2.621%4 1567%—42% 
1932.. 176.5 D159 None 16%— 3% 
1937.. 361.3 3.41 4.90 69 —30 
1938.. 414.0 3.50 1.50 544%4—25 
1939.. 4749 491 1.25 57%4—40% 
1940.. 515.9 4.14 2.75 56 —31%4 
1941.. 632.7 4.01 2.00 3914—244% 
1942.. 6350 3.65 2.00  34%4—23% 
1943.. 595.9 *3.69 2.00 50 —33% 
1944.. 621.0 3.81 2.00 537%AZ—41% 
1945.. 6548 413 200 76 —47K 
1946.. 974.3 629 2.00 104%—57% 
1947.. 1,158.7 886 3.00 Y—49 
1948.. 1,212.0 1028 300 65 —47% 
1949.. 1,084.4 7.13 3.00 593%4A75% 
1950.. 1,170.5 11.19 3.00 67%4—49% 
Three months ended April 30: 
1950. . a. Shu Bue 0 bagels cee, 
1951.. 267.9 2.02 a$3.50 a7434—64 


—_—___ 


*1929, calendar year; 1932, 13 months ended 
January 31, 1933; thereafter, fiscal years ended 
January 31 of following year. tHas paid divi- 
dends in each year since 1936. a—Through 
September 5. D—Deficit. 
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year, a period marked by scare buy- 
ing. Forward buying or hoarding of 
various kinds of goods sent Sears, 
Roebuck’s sales to $251.8 million in 
July of last year (the biggest month 
of 1950 except December) vs. $193.4 
million in July 1951. Montgomery 
Ward’s sales spurted to $105 million 
in July 1950 (vs. $79.7 million in the 
1951 month), yet July is ordinarily 
the poorest sales month in any year. 
The higher base created by the bulge 
in July 1950 largely accounts for a 
decline of 0.4 per cent in Ward’s 
sales for the fiscal six months al- 
though Sears, Roebuck’s dollar vol- 
ume continues slightly above (4.2 per 
cent) that of the year-earlier period. 

Following the first month of scare 
buying last year, sales of the mail 
order leaders presented a divergent 
pattern. For Sears, Roebuck—which 
does a much bigger business in hard 
goods, including automobile supplies, 
than its principal competitor—sales 
fell off until December. For Ward, 
which emphasizes soft goods, sales 
continued on an upward trend 
through the end of the year with Jan- 
uary 1951 the biggest such month in 
company history. It is apparent that 
consumer interest in soft goods was 
spread over a longer period because 
no real shortage was expected, while 
all sorts of hard goods were laid in 
at once and in quantity for fear that 
a ready supply would be cut off. 

Personal savings meanwhile fell off 
to $4.6 billion in the third quarter 
of 1950 (vs. $6.2 billion for the same 
period of 1949) although reviving 
afterwards. This year consumers 
have been saving more, the annual 
rate running at $29.1 billion vs. $23.7 
billion during the early part of last 
year. This poses the question of how 
soon will consumers begin spending 
more and saving less. 

The consumer demand situation 
should be favored by further upward 











Harris & Ewing 
trends in factory payrolls and further 
gains in farm income during the rest 
of this year. Dry goods prices recently 
have been hardening and may be ex- 
pected to rise. Early fall purchasing 
by buyers in New York’s wholesale 
apparel markets has been improving. 
Even though demand for hard goods 
has been slackening in recent months 
Sears has managed to keep sales at a 
high level with July dollar volume 18 
per cent above July 1949, although 
23.2 per cent under that of the abnor- 
mal July month last year. Sears’ sales 
of $229.7 million in June constituted 
a record for the month, with five 
months’ sales of nearly $1.1 billion a 
new high for the period. 

Earnings for both companies will 
probably be lower this year because 
of heavier taxes, but because of basi- 
cally favorable factors the shares con- 
tinue to occupy a sound investment 
position. 





Sears, Roebuck 


*Sales *Earned 

(Mil- Per TDivi- 

lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $403.5 $1.65 $0.62%4 45%4—20 
1932.. 271.1 DO.13 0.31 9%— 21%4 
1937.. 5372 1.39 1.371%4 2454—12% 
1938.. 501.7. 105 137% 20 —11% 
1939.. 6174 165 1.06 21%4—15 
1940.. 704.3 1.58 1.06 22 —15% 
1941.. 915.1 1.59 1.06 1934—12% 
1942.. 867.5 1.47 1.06 1554—10% 
1943.. 851.5 145 1.06 2254—147% 
1944.. 9888 146 1.06 264—21 
1945.. 1,045.3 1.52 1.06 40 —24% 
1946.. 1,612.6 4.24 1.75 495%4—3514 
1947.. 1,981.5 4.56 1.75 4034—30% 
1948.. 2,296.0 5.80 2.25 434%4—31% 
1949.. 2,168.9 458 2.25 4414—-33% 
1950.. 2,556.8 6.08 2.75 55 —40 
Six months ended July 31: 
po OR Bn Re err 
1951.. 1,258.8 N.R. a$1.50 a58 —51% 





*1929, calendar year; 1932, 13 months ended 
January 31, 1933; thereafter, fiscal years ended 
January 31 of following year. ftHas paid divi- 
dends in each year since 1935. a—Through Sep- 
tember 5. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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annual report 1991 


MVTERMATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Net Sales 
Earnings Before Income Taxes 


Net Earnings for the Year 
Percent Net Earnings to Sales 
Earnings Per Share of Common Stock Outstanding June 30 


Dividends Paid on Common Stock 
Per Share of Common Stock 


Earnings Retained in the Business 


Working Capital at End of Year 
Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities 


Additions to Properties During the Year 
Long-Term Debt 

Total Assets 

Total Net Worth 


Common Stockholders’ Equity 
Percent of Total Net Worth 


1951 


Yeor Ended 
June 30 


$66,257,884 
$ 9,639,130 


$ 6,514,130 


9.83% 
$ 3.06 


$ 3,033,624 
$ 1.60 


$ 3,087,186 


$30,618,768 
10.61 to 1 


$ 5,227,061 
$12,875,000 
$76,279,771 
$60,342,535 
$50,509,535 


83.70% 
25.25 


1950 


Yeor Ended 
June 30 


$58,402,180 
$ 7,901,660 


$ 5,776,660 


9.89% 
$ 3.40 


$ 1,739,592 
$ 1.10 


$ 3,643,748 


$19,676,783 
6.46 to 1 


$ 2,376,035 
$13,000,000 
$63,712,422 
$47,233,936 
$37,400,936 

79.18% 


$ 23.62 


6,364 




































































Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Rally of past two months, ignoring generally adverse news, 


indicates underlying strength. Anticipated fall pickup in 


retail and other activity should prove a stimulating factor 


Maintaining its strong tone on large volume, 
the Dow-Jones industrial average continues to push 
into new high ground. After showing moderately 
reactionary tendencies throughout much of August, 
the rails and utilities have recently rejoined the 
advance. The former group has finally exceeded its 
peak of a month ago but the utilities have not yet 
done so. The penetration of the 82.60 level by the 
rails will doubtless hearten the technicians (and 
their considerable following) who have been dis- 
turbed by the divergent tendencies exhibited by the 
rails and industrials since early February. 


In view of the unfavorable news with which 
the market has had to contend, the rally witnessed 
since the end of June must be regarded as evidence 
of an unusually strong basic position characterized 
by a large amount of long term investment buying 
and a minimum of short term speculation. This 
conclusion is bolstered by the superior performance 
of high grade issues as compared with those of 
lower quality. No other interpretation can ex- 
plain the persistent strength displayed at his- 
torically high levels in the face of generally adverse 
news. 


Business inventories have been topheavy (and 
still are in some lines); industrial production in 
July was the lowest since last September and no 
very impressive improvement is believed to have 
been shown in August; retail sales have been ex- 
tremely disappointing; and the Senate Finance 
Committee went. along with the House not only in 
adopting a five-point boost in corporate tax rates 
and a seven-point advance in tax ceilings but also 
in making these added burdens retroactive to the 
first of the year. 


More bad news is in store for certain in- 
dustries. Fourth quarter allotments of steel, cop- 
per and aluminum have just been reduced once 
more, for producers of consumers’ durable goods. 
Their copper supplies will dwindle to 54 per cent 
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of base period use from 60 per cent and aluminum 
to 46 per cent from 50 per cent. Steel allotments 
will be cut to 60 per cent of the base (from 65 per 
cent) for auto makers and to 58 per cent (from 
70 per cent) for others. 


These cuts are drastic, but there are offsets. 
For one thing, durable goods producers could not 
sell much more than the permitted level of output 
anyway unless the small apparent pickup in retail 
demand recently witnessed proceeds a good bit 
further. Of greater importance is the considera- 
tion that base period production was so high that 
even the sharply reduced quotas still represent a 
very favorable level of activity by any standards 
except those of the past several years. And of 
course restrictions on output in some lines are 
merely symptomatic of the high level of demand 
likely to prevail in others, 


Activity in retailing and soft goods manu- 
facturing is expected to gain from now on under 
the stimulus of seasonal factors and continued in- 
creases in the level of disposable income. Per- 
manent settlement of the copper strike will prob- 
ably require another hole to be punched in the 
sieve which passes for a wage ceiling, with forth- 
coming contract negotiations in the steel and other 
industries likely to breach the formula still more. 
It is to be hoped that the belated Savings Bond 
drive will siphon off a good deal of the excess pur- 
chasing power, but the flood of hysterical predic- 
tions of sharply higher prices by Government off- 
cials will not help in achieving this objective. 


In view of the market’s ability to ignore un- 
favorable developments this summer, an improve- 
ment in business activity should prove a stimulating 
factor. Technical reactions will be witnessed from 
time to time, but prices will continue to be sus- 
tained by inflationary trends and the still-moderate 
statistical valuations of most equities. 

Written September 6, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 











Copper Worries Auto Makers 

As a result of the copper strike, the red metal 
has supplanted steel and aluminum as the material 
which is giving the automotive industry the most 
worry. Major automotive uses of copper and its 
alloys are in radiators, ignition parts, wiring, 
motors and generators, bearings, and heater cores. 
In most instances no satisfactory substitute is be- 
lieved to exist. 

Major producers of radiators and wiring systems 
say they have less than a month’s supply of cop- 
per on hand while General Motors, Ford and Chrys- 
ler report a similar inventory situation. Industry 
opinion is that copper is likely to continue in short 
supply for an indefinite period. To meet defense 
production needs, meanwhile, the Government’s 
emergency stockpile has been tapped. Steel is now 
in more adequate supply owing to expansion of 
plant capacity, and the same is true of aluminum. 
One automotive manufacturer is experimenting 
with an aluminum radiator, but a problem yet to 
be solved is elimination of corrosion resulting from 
use of the alkaline water prevalent in many states. 


Chain Store Sales 


Although retail sales were lifted sharply in July 
1950 by the buying wave that swept the country 
immediately following the Korean outbreak, chain 
store and mail order sales in July 1951 were only 
two per cent lower than in the year-earlier month, 
a remarkably favorable showing. Since the buying 
wave had almost run its course at this time last 
year, there will be a more equitable basis for year- 
to-year comparisons in future months. Federal 
Reserve Board figures on department store sales 
indicated a decline of only three per cent for the 
week ended August 25, a somewhat improved show- 
ing in view of a seven per cent decline for the 
four weeks ended August 25. There was still a 
slight gain—four per cent—for the year to that 
date. 


More Cortisone 

Announcement by Glidden Company that it is 
now in commercial production of cortisone reflects 
the intense research being devoted to this drug, 
demand for which still greatly exceeds available 
supplies. Merck & Company, largest cortisone pro- 
ducer, synthesizes the drug from cattle bile and 
output is limited by the amount of bile that can 
be obtained from slaughtered cattle. For’ this 
reason, Merck and a Harvard research team, work- 
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ing independently, have been attempting to synthe- 
size cortisone from more abundantly available raw 
materials, 

Syntex, S. A., a Mexican organization that was 
previously known mainly for its work on steroid 
hormones, was the first to develop a satisfactory 
synthetic process from a vegetable source—in this 
case a wild Mexican yam. Glidden’s process is 
based on soy materials. Syntex expects to begin 
modest shipments of cortisone early in 1952, sub- 
ject to the flow of materials and equipment from 
the United States. Thus far, cortisone has been 
successfully used in treating rheumatoid arthritis 
and eye diseases, but its possible range of uses is 
so wide that companies participating in its produc- 
tion should benefit handsomely. 


Lower Wool Prices 


Opening of the current Australian wool selling 
season found prices slipping 20 to 25 per cent 
below the levels of last June, bringing the prices 
of some grades to the pre-Korea level. While im- 
provement in the textile trade outlook awaits the 
disposal of heavy retail stocks of finished apparel, 
lower wool costs will place the industry on a firmer 
footing. Lower-priced wool now being purchased 
abroad will not be used before next spring, but 
assurance of lower replacement costs may induce 
more moderate pricing by garment makers. The 
United States now produces only about a quarter 
of its wool needs, primarily because farming and 
cattle raising are more profitable activities. Despite 
this, the longer term outlook for wool is clouded 
by the growth of synthetic fibers which are steadily 
increasing their share of the textile market. 


More Boron Steel Used 


The critical shortage of alloying materials for 
steel making, such as nickel, chrome and molybde- 
num, is spurring wider use of boron, an inexpen- 
sive and plentiful derivative of borax or boric acid. 
During the last war, it was found that a small 
quantity of boron added in the steel-making 
process permitted the saving of considerable 
amounts of scarce alloying metals. However, after 
the war ended boron was a neglected material, be- 
cause although it imparted hardness to steel, it 
also furnished brittle qualities. Moreover, boron 
alloys are extremely difficult to work with, ,requir- 
ing exact temperature control. Despite these ob- 
stacles, metallurgical advances in the present emer- 
gency period should open up new peacetime mar- 
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kets for boron steel, a development which would 
benefit alloy steel producers. 


Large Short Interest 


An increase of 196,106 shares in the short posi- 
tion in stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change occurred from July 13 to August 15, follow- 
ing in the wake of rising security prices. After 
reaching 2.6 million shares last April 13, the short 
interest subsequently declined to 2.3 million shares 
by July 13, but has now picked up to 2.5 million 
shares, the highest point since last April. Activity 
of the shorts has been heavily concentrated in the 
rails which account for about 18 per cent of the 
total short position, but motors and steels also 
received the attention of short sellers. However, 
market observers note that the “shorts” have fre- 
quently been wrong at important market turns. 
Moreover, the short interest represents a relatively 
minor proportion of the more than 2.5 billion 
shares listed on the Big Board, now about twice 
the number listed in 1932. 


Oil Pipeline Revenues 

Traffic volume of 51 reporting oil pipeline com- 
panies swung sharply upward during the 1951 
second quarter, and with higher rates prevailing 
the gain in dollar revenues was even more. Aggre- 
gate revenues for the period were $119.7 million, 
a gain of 25.1 per cent over the $95.7 million 
shown for the second quarter of last year. This 
was accomplished on a volume gain of 17.6 per 
cent, with 771.7 million barrels of oil carried dur- 
ing the second quarter vs. 636.1 million transported 
in the same 1950 period. 


Sugar Consumption 
In place of previous predictions of a 7.5 million 
ton sugar use this year, U. S. consumption now is 


expected to total 8.2 million tons vs. slightly under 
8.2 million in 1950. Heavy buying during the 
mid-summer hoarding period last year brought 
1950 shipments to a record high, but although 
July tonnage this year was down sharply from a 
year ago, deliveries by September 1 were within 
638,000 tons of the total indicated on the similar 
date in 1950. Anticipating improved demand, cane 
refiners have been accumulating raw sugar on a 
rising market that moved prices up a quarter of 
a cent during the week ended September 1, but 
with granulated cane at 8.5 cents, they still had a 
profitable margin over the prices asked by raw 
sugar sellers. 


Corporate News 


Food Machinery increased the September 29 divi- 
dend to 50 cents from 371 cents previously paid. 

Copper Range has been ruled ineligible for an 
RFC $60.6 million standard type business loan to 
develop ore deposits in Michigan. 

International Harvester’s sales for the nine 
months to July 31 were $929.4 million vs. $722.8 
million a year before. 

Lily-Tulip Cup has sold $7 million notes to in- 
surance companies; proceeds to retire $2.4 million 
outstanding notes and $3 million preferred stock 
as well as increase working capital. 

National Container stockholders will vote Sep- 
tember 18 on authorization of new preferred issue. 
- Julius Kayser has sold its remaining four retail 
stores in New York City. 

Davison Chemical plans to build a $7 million 
plant near Lake Charles, La., for production of 
synthetic fluid petroleum catalysts sufficient to 
process about 600,000 barrels of petroleum stocks 
daily by 1953. 

Texas Company has acquired 320 acres of un- 
proven oil land in Alberta, Canada. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


2.65% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 97 2.95 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 104 4.15 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

1985 99 3.30 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977. ........... 98 3.10 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 93 3.03 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963... 103 4.15 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 96 2.95 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 97 4.75 105 


U. S. Gov't, 24%s, 1972-67 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 132 Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum 54 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum 105 
Public Service E & G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 36 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation posibilities. 


--Dividends~ -—Earnings— Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
American Home Products $2.00 $1.40 b$1.53 b$1.39 36 
Dow Chemical "200 *240 13° «642. 112 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 1.20 {1.76 £3.02 
General Electric 3.80 2.10 b2.68 b2.44 
General Foods 2.45 1.80 al.01 a0.70 
Int’] Business Machines *4.00 *3.00 b5.34 b5.06 
Pacific Lighting 3.00 2.25 £3.92 £4.04 
Standard Oil of Calif.. *2.50 1.95 b2.11 b2.96 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 2.00 b2.11 b2.02 
United Biscuit 0.80 _ b2.19 b2.09 


* Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half-year. c—12 months 
to May 31. f—12 months to June 30. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

c—— Dividends, *Indi- 
Paid Paid Paid Recent cated 
Since 1950 Price Yield 


American Stores 1939 $2.00 : 36 5.6% 
American Tel. & Tel.... 1881 9.00 } 162 5.6 
Borden Company 1889 2.80 ; 48 58 
Consolidated Edison .... 1885 1.70 ; 31 +6.4 
Household Finance 1926 2.20 J 38 +6.3 
mes CS. TE is ccncne cs 1918 3.00 : oS &s 
Louisville & Nashville ... 1934 3.52 §3 69 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 1903 3.00 41 73 
May Dept. Stores 1911 1.50 34 44 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 1919 2.00 150 34 5.9 
Philadelphia Electric... 1902 1.35 1.12% 29 45.2 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”... 1918 2.00 1.50 5.9 
Safeway Stores 1927 240 1.20 6.9 
Socony-Vacuum 1912 1.35 8 1.10 

Southern Calif. Edison.. 1910 2.00 1.50 

Sterling Drug 12 250 150 

Texas Company 1902 3.25 1.65 
Underwood Corp. 1911 4.00 2.25 

Union Pacific R. R 1900 5.00 6.00 101 
United Fruit 1899 450 450 70 
Walgreen Company .... 1933 1.85 145 28 


* Based on 1950 total payments except as otherwise indicated. 
tBased on indicated current annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for large port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

c-Dividends~ -—Earnings—, Recent 
195 1951 1950 1951 Price 
Allied Stores $3. $2.25 b$0.84 b$0.57 45 
Bethlehem Steel ‘ 3.00 5.63 4.74 55 
Cluett, Peabody 1.50 2.52 c3.24 34 
Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.60 £1.12 £130 14 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 1.50 c2.15 c4.42 41 
Firestone Tire 5.00 3.50 e6.68 e11.70 121 
Flintkote Company .. 3.00 , c2.33 ¢2.35 31 
General Amer. Transport 3.00 c2.12 2.70 52 
General Motors 6.00 . 05.46 3.13 51 
Glidden Company ‘ A g2.15 g2.76 42 
Kennecott Copper : y c3.49 c4.65 82 
Mathieson Chemical ... ‘ c1.63 c2.06 45 
Mid-Continent Petrol. . ; c3.22 c4.83 69 
Simmons Company .... 3. : c3.09 ¢239 32 
Sperry Corporation .... 2. d c2.10 ¢2.57 33 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. 1. c2.25 c2.69 41 
U. S. Steel . i c4.08 3.61 44 
West Penn Electric.... 1. , e1.70 cl.51 29 


b—First quarter. c—Half-year. e—Six months ended April 30. 
f—12 months to June 30. g—Nine months to July 13. 
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Washington Newsletter 





C. E. Wilson no "prisoner"; he definitely sets the pace— 


Help wanted! More businessmen for Washington posts— 


Government trust fund investment policy may be changed 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A little 
while ago the NAM News pictured 
Charles E. Wilson as “prisoner of the 
slide rule boys,” which presumably 
meant the economists. Wilson, it can 
definitely be said, keeps the econ- 
omists in their place—writing reports. 
Keyserling of the Economic Council 
sees him every second Wednesday but 
it’s likely that Keyserling’s analyses 
are more influenced by Wilson’s 
requirements than the reverse. 

As a matter of fact, businessmen in 
Government rarely take their pitch 
from the slide rule boys; it’s the 
lawyers who run everything. As 
regulators, businessmen tend to 
hedge; they treat the people they 
| regulate as good customers (but for 
the moment slow pay.) It’s probably 
an old habit. The lawyers, in contrast, 
| treat all people as a source for build- 
ing up files of documents. 
| Wilson isn’t the prisoner of law- 

yers, either. He calls in the agency 
| lawyer when he thinks he needs ad- 
vice on something. Usually, it’s the 
| Government lawyer who calls in his 
| boss when he needs a signature. The 
people Wilson leans on most are the 
ones he drew from business. They all 
play it, more or less, by ear. 


Every week there are fewer 
businessmen in Government. Batch 
by batch, they’re going home and few 
new ones arrive. Most of them didn’t 
like it. They couldn’t get the hang of 
clearing every slight decision with 
everybody who might be remotely in- 
terested. Moreover, most had signed 
| up for just a few months. 


At present, the various trust 
funds run by the Government are 
generally, if not universally, invested 
| in special issues of Treasury 3s. This 
method of investing was never con- 
sidered quite satisfactory. The Treas- 
ury can borrow cheaper, for one 
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thing, and for another, this method of 
creating assets has a bad history. On 
the other hand, there have always 
been good reasons of different sorts 
for not investing directly. 

Now there’s talk of taking actual 
investments into at least one such 
fund. There’s a lot of sentiment for 
expanding GI housing loans. Is it 
worth while for an agency to buy up 
mortgages with one fund from money 
borrowed from another fund, which 
in turn borrows at three per cent 
from the Treasury? Why couldn’t 
the second fund buy the mortgages 
directly? 

Several Senators are considering 
opening up the Veterans Life Insur- 
ance Fund to purchase of veterans’ 
mortgages. The mortgages them- 
selves are guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment so that the fund itself wouldn’t 
be in danger. In a consolidated gov- 
ernmental balance sheet, this tech- 
nique wouldn’t make any difference 
whatsoever. 


A Senate Committee takes it as 
a sign of distress to small business 
that small concerns are being bought 
by large. It will investigate. Maybe 
they’ll find that the sellers think of 
such deals as anything but “distress.” 
Where it’s done through an exchange 
of stock, for one thing, it’s frequently 
possible to put off pretty high taxes. 


Top executives aren’t especially 
avid for direct percentage rises in pay. 
They want such things as favorable 
stock options and pension increases 
—compensation, in brief, that side- 
steps the personal income tax. Salary 
Board approval must be secured be- 
fore they can concede these things 
to themselves. The argument being 
developed is like the ones offered be- 
fore the Wage Board—that it’s essen- 
tial to keep corporation executives 
contented. 





The accumulation of pension 
funds, at the moment, may be a factor 
in the fast accumulation of savings. 
The “inflation gap” seems to be 
greater than you’d calculate from sav- 
ings accounts, “E” bonds, insurance 
policy sales, etc., alone. 


There may be an extradition treaty 
with Canada, under which Canadian 
nationals could be brought to the 
United States. The SEC is most in- 
terested. The charge against these 
Canadians would be one of running 
boiler rooms, selling gyp stocks with- 
out prospectuses. 

The sales talks, as gathered by 
SEC; are lurid. “The oil fields are 
open and the Geiger counters are 
working.” It’s both oil and uranium, 
and sometimes the long distance voice 
combines them. It seems to pay to 
make toll calls from Toronto to points 


hundreds of miles away. 
—Jerome Shoenfeld 











High Return 


By Taking Advantage 
of Opportunities 


Buy stocks when underpriced in 
relation to future value. Increase 
holdings in individual stocks if 
unusually attractive values are ob- 
tainable. Decrease holdings when 
stocks are overvalued and have 
considerable risk. 


For details of our plan of 
profitable investing and our 
record, write on your per- 
sonal or business stationery. 


Neergaard, Miller&Co. 


Established 1923 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Investment Advisors 
44 Wall Street New York 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 


An anti-freeze to protect automo- 
bile locks (plus all others that are 
exposed to bad weather) from freez- 
ing will be marketed this fall, the 
product of Elektrik Seal Labora- 
tories—place a few drops in the key- 
hole of a lock, states the manufac- 
turer of this liquid, and you'll enjoy 
lifetime protection against its freez- 
ing. . . . Komac, a long-lasting road 
repairing material which may be ap- 
plied under all weather conditions, 
has emerged from the testing stage 
and will soon be produced in limited 
quantities by the Tar Products Divi- 
sion of Koppers Company—although 
presently recommended primarily for 
road patching only because of the cost 
factor, it is expected that in time 
Komac will replace other highway 
surfacing materials. . . . Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio is introducing 
in its home state a “super-detergent” 
motor oil called HOD which “cleans 
and conditions your engine while you 
drive’’—other advantages claimed for 
the new motor oil: it prevents rust, 
reduces wear on the engine and facili- 
tates increased mileage per gallon of 
gasoline. 


Drugs & Toiletries . . . 

A new remedy for athlete’s foot 
(good also for aching feet and as a 
foot deodorant) is modern in its 
method of application too, since it 
comes in an aerosol container which 
dispenses the ingredients as a fine 
mist—bearing the label No-If Spray 
Mist, it’s the product of Pure Drug 
& Chemical Corporation, a subsidiary 
ot United Dye & Chemical Corpora- 
tion. . . . Prom, a home permanent 
wave kit being test marketed at the 
present time, will be available from 
coast to coast by September 27— 
offered in three types (for normal, 
easy -to- wave and _ hard - to - wave 
hair), it’s a product of the Toni 
Company, a division of Gillette Safe- 
ty Razor Company... . 4 Another 
Prell, quite unlike the old product, 
will be introduced to consumers next 
month—it will appear in a new pack- 
age, says its maker, Procter & Gam- 
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ble Company. . . . For the ladies, 
Lentheric is showing a new line of 
make-up called Sheer Beauty — it’s 
designed to meet all feminine needs 
from liquid foundation to rouge and 
mascara. 


Gadgets... 


A needle threader that is both fool- 
proof and inexpensive is being mar- 
keted under the Wink trade-mark by 
Wink Needle Threader Company— 
suitable for threading hand and sew- 
ing machine needles of all sizes, it has 
only one moving part and is stored 
in a Bakelite plastic container. .. . 
Latest Christmas season gimmick is 
a lamp shade looking much like a 
small fir tree which can be used with 
any lamp base to add holiday color to 
those homes where large Christmas 
trees are impractical—a product of 
H. Grabell & Sons, the Christmas 
Tree Shade is 16 inches high and even 
has sturdy projecting twigs and 
branches on which to hang ornaments. 
. . . American Toy Institute offers 
parents playroom layouts to aid them 
in the planning of a youngster’s 
room—many ideas are included for 
fathers who are handy around a 
home workshop. .. . An all-steel iron- 
ing board is set on wheels and has a 
swivel foot that can be adjusted for 
an uneven floor—in addition, by the 
touch of a finger the board may be 
set at any one of nine different heights, 
according to the Proctor Electric 
Company’s Information Center. 


Grocery Products... 

Borden Company stepped into the 
frozen food field last month on a 
limited scale with the introduction of 
eight frozen food products in New 
Jersey — featuring the company’s 
cow, Elsie, prominently on its pack- 
ages, the new line will be added to 
late this year and in 1952, but will 
not be sold in other markets for some 
time to come. . . . Shark meat may 
be headed for the dinner table; while 
toxic to man in its fresh state, it’s 
said to be a wholesome food when 
dried or suitably aged—its status as 
a food item, however, will hinge on 


successful commercial development 
following the patenting of a new 
process for canning shark meat ;.pat- 
ent rights have been assigned to Food 
Research Institute, Inc. . . . Frozen 
concentrated pineapple juice bearing 
the Dole trade mark of Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company is expected to be 
available on a limited basis early next 
year—with the test marketing phase 
about over, the company is now con- 
centrating on the installation of ma- 
chinery for full production of the 
new product and completion of large- 
scale marketing plans. 


Household ... 


To prevent tarnish on silver, brass 
and other metal surfaces, coat with a 
new product called Silvern—based on 
Vinylite resins, the finish is trans- 
parent and may be removed when de- 
sired; it’s manufactured by Mer- 
chants Chemical Company. . . . Thor 
Corporation now has an automatic 
washing machine in its line, although 
this model won’t be available na- 
tionally until next spring—with it, the 
company becomes the first in the 
washer field to offer all available 
types: automatic, semi - automatic 
and wringer models. . . . Latest gim- 
mick to secure wire, pictures and 
what-have-you to plaster walls, cin- 
der blocks or brick is a small anchor 
made of Tenite plastic (and available 
in sizes to handle all screws )—to use, 
a Scru-Tite anchor is first hammered 
into a drilled hole and then the screw 
is inserted ; it is reported to have un- 
excelled holding power. .. . With a 
special fog-type nozzle developed by 
Bete Fog Nozzle, Inc., an ordinary 
garden hose can be turned into a 
handy fire-fighting device—featuring 
trigger action, it’s also suitable for 
many spraying jobs. 


Motion Pictures ... 

Two new titles have been added 
to the General Motors Corporation 
free circulating library of sound 
motion picture films—The Questing 
Mind is the inside story of the com- 
pany’s research activities, and Har- 
nessed Lightning shows the workings 
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of turbojet and turboprop engines 
produced by its Allison Division. .. . 
Motion Picture Producers, film dis- 
tributors and movie houses have 
united forces for the first time for a 
super-promotion to boost theatre at- 
tendance—the promotion, known as 
Movietime, U. S. A., will start Oc- 
tober 1 and continue through the end 
of November, marked by whirlwind 
tours of movie personalities and the 
introduction of 16 pictures said to be 
of the type which stimulated the re- 
cent upswing in motion picture box 
office business. . . . Only 15 motion 
picture houses in the country cur- 
rently have facilities for theatre tele- 
vision—by February of next year, 
however, this number is expected to 
rise to around 200... . U. S. Gypsum 
Company is helping to train building 
contractors in the technique of selling, 
plastering through the use of full- 
color projection slides—assembled 
under the title What’s New in Plas- 
tering, they may be seen by inter- 
ested groups through arrangements 
with the company. 


Television . . . 
Theatre television, still in its swad- 


| ling clothes, received a substantial 


boost technically last week when 
American Optical Company an- 
nounced the development of an image- 
correcting lens for projecting 15-by- 
20 foot TV pictures—Radio Cor- 
poration of America and General Pre- 
cision Laboratory have already or- 
dered the new type lens and plan to 
incorporate it in their theatre TV 
systems. . . . Webster-Chicago Cor- 
poration claims the distinction of be- 
ing the first to reach the consumer 
market with a color television attach- 
ment for standard black-and-white re- 
ceivers—some of these units are al- 
ready in the hands of distributors, 
and production is being increased 
so that “moderate” quantities can be 
offered consumers by next month. . . . 
Two low-cost protection plans for 
owners of TV sets were announced 
by R.C.A. Service Company: (1) A 
one-year guarantee of the picture 
tube, and (2) a contract covering in- 
stallation, parts and tube replace- 
ment, and one service call a year— 
the latter contract, which differs 
from the company’s complete coverage 
plan only in that it limits service calls 
to one, provides for additional service 
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] Understanding 
| Mutual Funds 





explains how small investors may own a broad 
cross section of America’s greatest industries. It 
tells why more than a million people have bought 
Mutual Fund shares, thus receiving the benefits of 
professional management, diversification of hold- 
ings and other important advantages. 


Why not write or call today for your copy? 
Fust ask for FW 18D. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: Digby 4-6600 
Members New York Stock Exchange and 


other Principal Exchanges 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCB PORTLAND BANGOR 


Since 1888— Financial Service Adapted to Your Requirements 








at a flat rate regardless of the time mote Draper Corporation. . . . An 
spent by the repairman....Trav-Ler aureomycin dressing for treating se- 
Radio .Corporation’s. 1952 line of vere burns has been announced by 
television receivers includes eight American Cyanamid’s David & Geck 
models with outlets for adapters for division—designed to thwart the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s color spread of bacteria, it consists of a 


television. gauze bandage which has been im- 
= pregnated with the wonder drug in 
Random Notes... ointment form. . . . Oil Progress 


No longer a rumor except for the Week, to be marked October 14-20, 
details, an atomic powered submarine will have a twofold purpose—first, it 
is being produced for the Navy—less__ will stress the task of the oil indus- 
than a fortnight after it was an- try under a defense economy; second, 
nounced that Electric Boat Company it will show consumers how they can 
would construct the hull for the atom- save money for themselves and oil for . 


age sub, it was officially told that defense.... September 18 marks the 
Westinghouse Electric will build the 100th anniversary of The New York 
necessary propulsion machinery. ... Times and the publication of a de- 


Christmas Clubs, famous for many tailed history of that publication by 
years, may soon have to share the Meyer Berger, a veteran Times staffer 
dollar with Vacation Clubs—First —publisher of the book will be Simon 
National Bank of Arizona, quite suc- & Schuster. 





cessful with its plan for prepaid vaca- —Howard L. Sherman 
tions, is turning the idea into a major 
promotional effort. . . . Somewhat of When requesting information concerning 


a record for longevity for industrial business questions, please address this de- 
house organs was set last month by partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 


. ‘ card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
Cotton Chats when it celebrated its 4, sno date of the iseue in which you are 


50th anniversary—its mission, to pro- interested. 
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Business Background 





Researchers develop product as soft as air, and sales rise— 


Industry continues to find new frontiers in pioneering West 





UTPUT TRIPLED—Discov- 

ered two decades ago by an 
English inventor, JoHN McMILian, 
foam rubber was limited in use until 
after World War II. Remoteness of 
supply in the Far East, cut off dur- 
ing most of the war, and high pro- 
duction costs discouraged full scale 
development until industrial scien- 
tists took a hand. They succeeded in 
cutting costs of producing the mate- 
rial, which is made by whipping 
natural latex into an air-filled froth, 
and applied the new product to more 
than a hundred uses, thereby creating 
a substantial buying demand. In the 
past two years, eight major com- 
panies and scores of smaller manu- 
facturers have tripled foam rubber 
output. 


Some Uses—Many persons con- 
tributed to product development of 
the new industry. A _ physician- 
trainer during the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals’ championship days developed a 
foam rubber inner sole for the cleated 
shoes worn by the Gas House gang. 
The Brooklyn Dodgers applied the 
idea in lining Ebbets Field fences to 
protect the skull and limbs of Center- 
fielder PrETE ReIser from injury 
while chasing potential fence-busting 
doubles and triples. But, for the most 
part, foam rubber was limited in use. 
Two years ago three quarters of all 
foam produced went into transporta- 

tion seating. 


New Emphasis—Since then, rub- 
ber manufacturers have spent $100 
million on product improvement and 
the development of new uses. Total 
sales this year will approximate $300 
million. Foam provides the way now 
to build less bouncy roads, make your 
car ride more smoothly and easily ; 
line the inside of violin cases, build 
operatic scenery effects, and even 
cradle eggs in shipment. The furni- 
ture industry has seized upon it as 
a new opportunity. Two years ago, 
only 28 manufacturers displayed 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





products in the furniture market con- 
taining foam upholstery ; last year, the 
number was 98. “The Twentieth 
Century’s first real contribution,” 
said Designer T. H. RossjJoHn- 
Gibbings, “to home comfort.” 


A Smaller Company—Typical of 
industry’s search for better products 
was the attitude of A. L. FREEpD- 
LANDER, president of Dayton Rubber 
Company and pioneer rubber scien- 
tist who headed the Copolymer Cor- 
poration, industry-wide developer of 
synthetic rubber for the Government. 
The facilities of Dayton Rubber, 
which was among the first to make 
automobile tires and more recently 
has specialized in power belts and 

other specialty 
products, were 
utilized to 
develop a lower 
cost foam rub- 
ber process. 
Then, seeking 
a field where 
it could battle 
on even terms 
with its large 


competitors —_ 


U. S. Rubber, 
Firestone and 
Goodyear, to 
mention a few 
—Freedlander directed the smaller 
company’s research attentions to the 
development of a pillow, Koolfoam. 
For, asks Freedlander, “what’s softer 
than air wrapped in rubber?” The 
Dayton company, making roughly 
50,000 foam pillows a month today, 
claims ranking as the largest seller. 


A. L. Freedlander 


New Frontiers—The spirit of 
restless pioneering which has pushed 
back existing frontiers only to find 
new Ones ahead is typified in another 
field of endeavor by the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company. It will build a 
new $30 million seamless tube mill at 
its steel plant in Pueblo, Colorado. 
Over 80 per cent of the nation’s 


known crude oil reserves are in states 
contiguous to Colorado. To them, 
Pueblo is much nearer than the seam- 
less tube steel centers of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania where over 90 per cent 
of the nation’s pipe is now manufac- 
tured. The old frontier of the West 
is proving industrially to be a new 
frontier, and Colorado Fuel & Iron, 
as one company among a number, is 
spending millions for its further 
development. “These capital expendi- 
tures,” to refer to a company policy 
previously depicted by Chairman 
CHARLES ALLEN, JR., and President 
Cart W. Meyer, “will continue to 
improve the competitive position of 
the corporation and should be bene- 
ficial to the stockholders in the pro- 
tection of their investment.” All of 
which adds up to economic progress 
and helps maintain our high living 
standard. 


Second Wind—One reason why 
he is a good salesman is because 
W. A. Bees, Avco vice president 
and Crosley general manager, tries to 
put himself in the dealer’s shoes. 
Shortly after scare orders born of 
Korean troubles poured in for tele- 
vision sets and household appliances, 
Blees went about the country advis- 
ing dealers not to overstock. Today 
he thinks prices, inventories and 
prospective sales are in better rela- 
tionship. “Our economy is getting its 
second wind, and distress goods 
should be cleared out by Christmas.” 


Twice Retired—We feel the 
name of Blees should be added to our 
casual listing of men who find curious 
ways of spending their idle time in 
retirement. Former Logger Blees, 
turned aviation and automobile man, 
retired in 1934 as vice president in 
charge of General Motors’ sales of 
Buicks, Oldsmobiles and Pontiacs. 
“Now for the life of Riley,” he said. 
After a short period, he became vice 
president of Young & Rubicam in 
charge of West Coast operations, only 
to retire again in 1942. “I’m through 
with working too hard,” he explained. 
Now, nearing 60, he is managing 
Avco’s Crosley Division. 


Challenge—A retired investor, 82, 
in perfect health, writes: “If you are 
50 or more I will run a 100-yard 
race with you for dinner.” 
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Hitching posts, lining a typical, early- The Gulf Oil Companies are frankly 
1900 street, are a fair indication of pub- _ proud of their contributions to both. 
lic confidence in the early motor car. A 

horse was more reliable! 


What a long way the automotive in- 
dustry and its partner, the oil industry 
have come.in the past 50 years. 


In their comparatively short history, 
they have risen to rank among the fore- 
most of American industrial giants. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


GULF OIL CORPORATION GULF REFINING COMPANY 











Revise Your Investments 
Gefore Conditions Have Changed 








F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 

on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 

portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success: is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL WorLD RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Investor." 


CO | enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 48 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 


Mail this coupon for fur- 


C Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the ther information, or bet- 


ter still send us a list of 


would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to your holdings and let us 


my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


(1 Income ( Capital Enhancement C) Safety explain how our Personal- 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


(Sept. 12) 


ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 
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Street News 





issue shows 


So-Cal-Ed 





new title was coined by the 

United . Cigar-Whelan Stores 
management in its unique statement 
soliciting proxies for the September 
25 special meeting of stockholders, 
which is expected to air thoroughly 
the complaints of dividend-hungry in- 
vestors. The minority group headed 
by Charles Green, which aims to 
throw out the present directors, was 
referred to as “proxyteers.” Away 
back, a generation or so ago, trouble 
makers were referred to as “Clarence 
Venners.” The technique has im- 
proved in the meantime, much to the 
annoyance of managements, large and 
small. 












The burden of the complaint in 
the United Cigar-Whelan case is that 
the company is not making enough 
jnoney to put the stock on a dividend- 
paying basis. In the proxy statement 
the management agrees with the 
Green faction’s contention that the 
company’s operations should be more 
profitable. George Whelan, the auto- 
crat who took control of United Cigar 
Stores in the 1920s and had his name 
incorporated in the company title, 
knew how to make profits but he 
lidn’t have the competition the pres- 
ent management has—and he wasn’t 
perating in a period of confusing in- 
tation, 

No matter whether the Green Com- 


== mittee is successful or not, the United 
‘igar meeting may establish a pattern 

, ior a series of attacks against manage- 
lents of non-dividend-paying enter- 

‘ rises, 

f 

. If the annual meeting of the 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 
stockholders were scheduled for next 
eek, the top officials who discussed 
he abortive plan for selling out to the 
hase National Bank would probably 
be in for a bad time at the hands of 
he new type of “proxyteers.” That 
peculiar 152-year-old charter which 
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pension funds 


"Proxyteers' new name for trouble makers at annual meetings— 


as potent force 

stood in the way of the proposed 
merger calls for an annual meeting 
weeks ahead of the open season for 
bank meetings in general. So the in- 
tervening three months will give to 
those disposed to do so ample time 
to think up their lines of attack. 


In a sense the $30 million South- 
ern California Edison bond issue was 
just another piece of financing. There 
have been many of that size and type 
in the past few years. But this par- 
ticular issue was of special signifi- 
cance for its revelation of investment 
appetites. It showed how potent a 
force pension funds have become in 
the brief period since organized labor 
adopted the principle of old age secur- 
ity as a vital contention in all con- 
tract negotiations. It was a big order 
from the Bankers Trust Company 
that insured the success of the So- 
Cal-Ed offering. Among other im- 
portant accounts, Bankers Trust ad- 
ministers the Bell Telephone System 
pension funds which, in the aggre- 
gate, outrank any other accumulation 
of private capital for employee retire- 
ment benefits. The Edison deal had 
to be handled skillfully. Credit for 
that was freely given to Bill Chappeli. 
syndicate manager for First Boston 
Corporation. He is part of the talent 
First Boston inherited from Mellon 


Securities Corporation in the merger. | 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Spencer Chemical Company: 125,000 
shares of 4.50% second preferred stock. 
(Offered August 28 to warrant holders 
at $50 per share.) 

Southern California Edison Company: 
$30,000,000 first and refunding 3%s due 
1976. (Offered August 29 at 102%.) 

Gould-National Ratteries, Inc.: 65,000 
shares of 4%% convertible preferred 
stock of $50 par value. (Offered Sep- 
tember 5 at $52.50 per share.) 






















































TO OPEN | 
AN ACCOUNT 3 


= For new or experienced 
investors — a booklet 
explaining stock market 
trading terms, rules and 
practices. 






Explained in our booklet 
"F.2I" 


FRANCIS L.DUP 
sone 
ic Wail Street 


Offices 


eg = 

i — 
NT & CO. 
RK STOCK EXCHANSE 

AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
New York itiaa & 
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For Profitable Stock Market Planning 


get NEW SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


of GRAPHIC STOCKS 


over 1001 


Large, Clear, Eye-Saving 


CHARTS 


(Many stocks not charted elsewhere) 
ORDER TODAY for Prompt Delivery 














Single Copy (Spiral Bound) . ..... $10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Books) . .....-. $50.00 
F. W. STEPHENS 
15 William St., New York 5 HA 2-4848 

By Parnell Callahan, lawyer. 

Explains and illustrates the Law Post 
of Wills in all 48 states. showing id 
how and why every person pa 


should make a will. 
page book post paid. 
Also — Real Estate Law — $1.00 
OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 598 
43 WEST {6th STREET, NEW YORK il, WN. Y. 


Mail only $1.00 for this 96- 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Bee Preferred Stock 

ss Aregular quarterly dividend of 

= $1.0625 per share on the $4.25 

e Cumulative Preferred Stock 
was declared, payable October 
1, 1951 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
on September 14, 1951. 


Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of $0.20 
per share onthe CommonStock 
was declared, payable October 
1, 1951 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
on September 14, 1951. 
Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMS, 
Vice-Pres. & Secy. 





Productivity 





Concluded from page 3 


appropriately measured in physical 
units, with an adjustment for assumed 
changes in man-hour output. Thus, 
this index is not suitable for use in 
va productivity study. 

A further distortion is introduced 
by the many changes in type of prod- 
uct during the war. Despite these 
theoretical shortcomings, the recent 
figures in the table are undoubtedly 
accurate enough to permit general 
conclusions to be drawn. They agree 
closely with indexes of productivity 
and unit labor cost compiled by The 
Cleveland Trust Company for ten 
manufacturing industries whose out- 
put is subject to direct measurement. 
For the earlier years, they conform 
to data published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 

The table discloses a sharp and 
fairly steady rise in output per 
worker, and an even greater gain in 


output per man-hour. The difference 
between the two, of course, is caused 
by the general decline in the number 
of hours worked per week. But de- 
spite the gains in productivity, wages 
have risen so much faster (over twice 
as fast, measured from 1939 to the 
first half of the current year) that 
unit labor costs have also advanced, 
reaching successive all-time peaks 
from 1948 on. 

Due to the limitations of the basic 
data, they may have been somewhat 
more or somewhat less than 203.7 per 
cent of the 1939 average during the 
first half of 1951, but there can be no 
question that they were very substan- 
tially above prewar levels. Actually, 
the figures given understate the in- 
crease in employment costs (as dis- 
tinguished from payrolls) since the 
payroll index on which unit labor cost 
is based makes no allowance for pay- 
roll taxes and “fringe” items such as 
pensions and insurance paid for by 
the employer. U. S. Steel paid 110 
per cent more in 1950 than in 1939 
for employment costs including these 
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Of Latest “Stock Factograph” Book 
Were Mailed in Past Three Weeks 
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Subscribers for Financial 
World—Mail Coupon and Get Maximum Use of Your 
Free Book. For Less Than 6 Cents a Day You Receive: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 
week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which enable you 
to handle your security investments to better advantage. 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides contain- 
ing our independent ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks): 


(¢) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 


(d) New 296-Page Annual “Stock Factograph” Book, newly revised 37th edi- 
tion. Covers 1,654 stocks, fully indexed. Most useful investor’s ready reference 
manual we ever published. Book sold separately for $5. 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
4-Part 
1951 Revised 296-page $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


This is a deductible income tax expense which materially reduces your cost. 
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Investment Service, including 
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items against a gain of 98 per cent in 
payrolls alone. 

Thus, manufacturing labor has 
almost certainly absorbed at leas 
twice the gain in productivity since 
1939 in the form of higher wages, 
Since taxes have also risen, and only 
a small part of the increase in tax 
and labor costs could have been offset 
even by complete elimination of the 
other charges against output (profits, 
interest and depletion), the inevitable 
result has been an advance in the 
price level. 

Unfortunately, the experience of 
manufacturing appears to be typical, 
Unit labor costs have also shown 
large increases in other fields for 
which data are available, notably rail- 
roads and mining. Electric power is 
an exception; productivity in this 
highly mechanized industry has risen 
so fast that unit labor costs are below 
1939 levels despite higher wages. It 
is significant that electricity is one of 
the very few items whose price 1s 
lower than in 1939. 

No statistical data are available for 
such important groups as wholesale 
and retail trade, the professions, cleri- 
cal work and Government employ- 
ment. But there can be no question 
that productivity in these non-mech- 
anized fields has risen much less than 
in ‘“‘mechanical” industries whose 
productivity can be measured, ant 
their unit labor costs are probably 
even higher in terms of the prewar 
norm than is true of manufacturing 
even though wage increases in these 
fields have lagged. 


Freight Car Output 


— 





Continued from page 7 


next year. Meanwhile the Pullman 
strike is still on, and this helped limt 
August production to around 7,200 
cars. 

Although backlogs have been tt 
ceding since the high point of April! 
last, there were 139,014 cars on ordet 
at September 1, still a substantial vol 
ume. Provided that deliveries aver 
age 8,200 cars per month (agains 
7,370 for the first eight months 0 
this year) this backlog is equal to !/ 
months’ production. But if retire 
ments average 5,000 cars per montl 
in the meantime, the resulting n¢ 
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gain would still leave the railroads 
short of their goal. This does not 
take into account new order cars 
which, however, have been following 
4 downward course since January 
last. New orders placed over the 
next year and a half should account 
at least for an additional four months’ 
production, taking the lower prevail- 
ing order rate into account. 

The car builders therefore still 
have a long period of activity ahead. 
The industry normally is highly cycli- 
cal, but full participation in the re- 
armament program involving trans- 
portation of 90 per cent or more of 
military supplies should make it nec- 
essary for the roads to continue their 
present high rate of outlay on. road 
equipment for some months to come. 
In terms of dollar volume, the 144,810 
freight cars on order at August 1 
will cost $760.3 million, and while 
some part of this will go to railroad 
shops, the private car builders should 
do around 70 per cent of the total. 

Over the longer term, demand 
again will be erratic, hinging on sat- 
isfactory rail earnings rather than the 
need for new cars since expenditures 
of this type can always be postponed. 
Indications are, however, that when 
and if the present building goal is 
realized, the need for new rolling 
stock will subsequently be materially 
lessened. For instance, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s program to build 
new and to rehabilitate a total of 
60,000 freight cars is already 90 per 
cent complete. About 54,000 new and 
rehabilitated cars (27 per cent of the 
system’s total) had been placed in 
service by September 1. The rail- 
toads as a whole now have a much 
larger proportion of serviceable cars 
than a year ago as the result of their 
program to decrease the number in 
bad order. Net ton miles per service- 
able car per day has also been in- 
creased. 

While output may continue to be 
restricted by tight steel supplies the 
tailway equipment field faces an ex- 
tended period of very satisfactory in- 
come. Nevertheless, with the excep- 
tion of Pullman, whose diversified 
activities place the stock in a better 
than average position, the shares of 
the car builders remain in a specula- 
tive category, in view of the fact that 
the longer term undoubtedly will 
again see wide swings in earnings. 
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Dividend Changes 


American Metal Products: 25 cents 
payable September 28 to stock of record 
September 13. Company paid 50 cents 
in previous quarters. 


Atlantic City Electric: Quarterly of 
30 cents, plus extra of 10 cents, both 
payable October 15 to stock of record 
September 20. 

Crowell-Collier: 15 cents payable 
September 24 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 10. Company paid 30 cents in 
previous quarters. 

Elliott Co.: Quarterly of 25 cents plus 
extra of 15 cents, both payable Septem- 
ber 28 to stock of record September 17. 


Food Machinery: 50 cents payable 
September 29 to stockholders of record 
September 14. Company paid 37% cents 
each in two previous quarters. 

Mergenthaler Linotype: Extra of 95 
cents and quarterly of 40 cents, both 
payable September 25 to stock of record 
September 12. Last year prior to a 
2-for-1 stock split the company paid an 
extra of $2 in September. 


Murray Corp.: Extra of 50 cents and 
quarterly of 50 cents, both payable Sep- 
tember 21 to stock of record September 
11. Company paid an extra of $1 Sep- 
tember 22, last year. 

Nopco Chemical: Extra of 50 cents 
and quarterly of 50 cents, both payable 
September 28 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 18. 


Ruberoid: 75 cents payable September 
25 to stock of record September 10. In 
the first two quarters of this year the 
company paid 50 cents each. 


South Porto Rico Sugar: $2 payable 
September 26 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 10. This makes total of $7 for 
the year ending September 30, com- 
pared with $6 in the previous year. 


Timken Detroit Axle: 50 cents pay- 
able September 20 to stock of record 
September 10. The company paid a like 
amount in March but in June paid a 
4 per cent stock dividend instead of 
cash. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Sept. 13: California Packing; Grocery 
Store Products; Intertype Corp.; Na- 
tional Shares Corp.; Pacific Can; Ray- 
theon Mfg. ; 

Sept. 14: Hussman_ Refrigerator; 
Island Creek Coal; Pond Creek Poca- 
hontas; Robbins Mills. 

Sept. 15: Grayson-Robinson Stores; 
National Fuel Gas. 

Sept. 17: Chicago Corp.; Davidson 
Brothers; Detroit Steel Products; 
Gotham Hosiery; Household Finance; 
Sangamo Co.; Sterchi Brothers Stores. 

Sept. 18: Baldwin Rubber; Carolina 
Clinchfield & Ohio Railroad; Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating; Detroit Edison; 
Seagrave Corp. 

Sept. 19: Angerman Co.; Northern 
States Power (Minn.); Pacific Gas & 
Electric; Philip Morris & Co.; Pitts- 
burgh Screw & Bolt; Shawinigan Water 
& Power; West Virginia Coal & Coke. 








NOW—Protect your business, your family, 
your savings, from “tax lightning"! 


“eee JK. LASSER’S uation 
What You Should Know about 
ESTATE and GIFT TAXES 


Essential for property owners, businessmen, 
accountants, lawyers, insurance agents, etc. 


Send check or money order 
(only $2.95 postpaid), or order C.O.D. from: 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Dept. 59 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
For distribution to clients, 
write for quantity discounts. 
GUARANTEE: Return in 10 days for full re- 
fund if not completely satisfied. 











9 
LOEW'S INCORPORATED 
MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
September 5, 1951 
Y 
i a quarterly dividend of 37%c per 
share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of the Company, payable on 
at the close of business on September 14, 1951. 
Checks will be mailed. 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 


The Board of Directors has declared 
September 29, 1951, to stockholders of record 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 











_The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 6214 cents a share on the out- 
standing 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and 68% cents a share on the outstanding 
54%% Cumulative Preference Convertible 
Stock, both payable October 1, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on September 17, 1951. A regular quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents a share and an extra 
dividend of 15 cents a share were declared 
on the outstanding Common Stock, payable 
ee 28, 1951 to stockholders of rec- 
= be close of business on September 


M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary. 
August 29, 1951. 








ROME CABL 
Corporation 


ROME - NEW YORK 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
Dividend No. 21 for 30 cents per 
share on the 4% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock of the 
Corporation, payable October 1, 
1951, to holders of record at the 
—_ of business on September 12, 
1951. 

The Directors also declared con- 
secutive Dividend No. 50 for 25 
cents per share, on the Common 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, 
payabie October 1, 1951, to hold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness on September 12, 1951. 


Joun H. Dyett, Secretary 
Rome, N. Y., September 5, 1951 
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Acme Steel Company 





Briggs & Stratton Corporation 





Office: 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, 


Incorporated: 1885, Illinois. 
Number of stock- 


Illinois. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April. 
holders (December 31, 1950): 9,135. 


Capitalization: 
Long term deb 
Capital stock ($10 par) 

Business: A small, efficient unit soiaitidilian’s on hot and 
cold rolled strip steel and specialties made therefrom. Has 
an annual capacity of 545,000 tons of hot strip and facilities 
for cold rolling 435,000 tons. Primary steel requirements are 
purchased in semi-finished form. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $12.7 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $4.3 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.8 million; inventories, $11.8 million. Book value of 
stock, $15.02 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1901 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume refiects rate of activity in widely 
diversified group of consuming industries, with profits hing- 
ing on ability to maintain an adequate spread between prices 
for company products and costs of materials and operations. 
Specialty business imparts growth characteristics to com- 
pany. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the more conservative 
members of the cyclical steel industry. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share. ee 03 $0.95 $2.27 $3.79 $3.68 $1.91 $3.46 $2.14 
Dividends paid -58 0.67% 1.65 2.12% 2.00 1.75 2.00 1.50 
17% 25 30 27% 24% 275% 33% 
12% 15% 21% 22% 17% 19% 27% 


* Adjusted for stock splits, 3-for-1 in 1945, 2-for-1 in 1949. \ occa $0.56 post- 
war refund. tSix months to June 30 vs. $1.44 ‘in same 1950 peri 





Borg-Warner Corporation 





Incorporated: 1928, Illinois Office: 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
4, Illinois. Annual meeting: Fourth Friday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (March 21, 1951): Preferred, 625; common, 21,355. 


Capitalization: 
iI CRE EE 3 i iis Bias Da ae ee ice ee a a nee eae Al ‘ 


*Preferred stock yas, cum. ($100 par) 
Common stock ($5 par) 


. None 
162,050 shs 
2,336,752 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $104.50 through April 1, 1952, less $0.50 
each year to $103 after April 1, 1956, callable oterwise at $106 through 
April 1, 1952, less $1 each two years to $103 after April 1, 1956. 

Business: Almost half of business consists of automotive 
transmissions, clutches, carburetors, universal joints, radia- 
tors, etc., about evenly divided between original equipment 
and replacements. Also produces aircraft accessories, spe- 
cialty steels and Norge refrigerators, ranges, washing ma- 
chines, oil burners, air conditioning equipment and household 
utility units. 

Management: Efficient and very aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$95.1 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $31.9 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$32.7 million. Book value of common stock, $56.61 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928 to date. 

Outlook: Residential building and rate of automobile pro- 
duction normally determine sales volume and earnings. Cur- 
tailed civilian output under rearmament program will be 
largely offset by production of military items, though profit 
margins on latter are frequently narrow. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of businessman’s investment 
type; common is one of the better-rated issues in its cyclical 
industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $3.42 $3.84 $3.66 *$10.20*¢$12.43 $9.16 $12.16 $4.84 
Dividends paid .... 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.05 4.50 5.50 7.00 4.00 

55 61% 55 66% 59% 73% 71% 
36% 36 375% 42% 42% 55 585% 


“Before inventory reserves, $1.93 in 1947, $1.50 in 1948. +Before renegotiation and 
contingency reserve credits, $1.72 in 1948, $8.42 in 1949. tSix months to June 30 vs. 
$6.62 in-same 1950 period. 
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Incorporated: 1924, Delaware; established 1909. Office: 2711 North 13th 
Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in March. 
Number of stockholders (February, 1950): 4,314. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt Non 
Capital SO SEED sive waserssenwaccnsdsacessnenssekesa 594,298 he 


Business: Company is the world’s largest builder of 4-cycle 
air-cooled gasoline engines (weighing 30 to 98 pounds and de. 
veloping up to 8% horsepower) for home, farm and indus- 
trial machines, tools and appliances; also is a leader in 
automotive locks, ignition and lighting switches. 


Management: Experienced in its field. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $6.3 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $25 
million; inventories, $5.1 million. Book value of stock, $16.78 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1927 to date. 


Outlook: Satisfactory volume from gasoline engine busi- 
ness should be realized over the medium term in view of 
diversified outlets for this product; however, demand for 
automotive locks and switches is likely to be lower than 
that which prevailed in recent years. 


Comment: Shares qualify as a businessman’s investment. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.. is ¥ 4 $1.53 $3.15 $4.44 $5.53 $4.99 $4.51 $2.80 
Dividends paid 1.00 2.25 2.50 2.75 2.75 2.75 1.40 

29% 4256 315% 34% 29% 29% 34% 

io% 20% 23 23% 25 20% 25% 27% 

*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split April, 1946. 
to June 30 vs. $1.90 in same 1950 period. 


fRevised for renegotiation. {Six months 





Georgia-Pacific Plywood Co. 





Incorporated: 1927, Georgia as Georgia Hardwood Lumber Co.; present 
name adopted 1951. Office: 753 Broad Street, Augusta, Ga. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders (Decem- 
ber 31, 1950): Preferred, 51; common, 1,850. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt $5,424,569 
{Preferred stock $2.25 cum. 28,261 shs 
Common stock ($1 par) 

$1, 397,542 


Subsidiary preferred stock and minority interest 

*Notes payable to bank. {Callable for sinking fund at $46.75 through 
July 1, 1953, less $0.50 each five years to $45.25 after July 1, 1963; 
callable otherwise at $47.25 through April 1, 1952, less $0.50 each five 
years to $45.75 after April 1, 1962. 

Business: Company and subsidiaries engage primarily in 
manufacture and wholesale distribution of lumber, plywood 
and other wood products. Has 65% interest in Washington 
Veneer; controls Acme Door Corp., also Commercial Sash 
& Door. Markets are world-wide and through subsidiary 
exports of building supplies are handled for others. 


Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1951, $12.8 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $8.1 million. Book 
value of common stock, $15.20 per share. 


Dividend Record: Since first reported in 1947, preferred 
dividends have been paid regularly; common payments 19! 
to date. 


Outlook: Lower than average break-even point in opera 
tions lends some _ stability while recent acquisitions 
strengthen basic position. But sales and earnings probably 
will continue to follow the trend of new construction. 


Comment: Stocks are average business cycle issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*Earneq per share... $0.25 $0.24 $1.71 $3.44 $4.48 $0.34 $5.04 $2.60 
{Dividends paid .... N.R. N.R. N.R. 0.25 1.00 0.50 0.02% 1.12% 
Listed N. Y. S. E. 11% 19% 12% 15% 4% 
—February 7, 1949— 4 9 5% 8% 1th 


*Pro forma consolidated net in 1944-47, on present capitalization and adjusted 1 


2-for-1 stock split in 1948. {Six months to June 30 vs. $1.89 in same 1950 
§Over-the-counter bid prices in 1947-48. N.R.—Not reported. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





-—_— 


EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
12 Months to July 31 

Alabama Power ........ p$23.23 p$28.94 
Amer. Sumatra Tobacco 0.79 2.25 
Arkansas Power & Lt.... p46.31 47.32 
Blackstone Valley Gas... p38.19 39.32 
California Water Serv.... 2.20 2.62 
Carolina Power & Lt... 3.07 3.10 
Cosre® GIR. oc cccccces 3.29 3.48 
Central Illinois Lt........ 2.96 2.83 
Central Maine Pwr....... 1.59 1.56 
Cent. Vermont Pub. Serv. 0.91 1.01 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr... 1.03 0.95 
Detroit EGisof ......<0s. 1.74 2.10 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Assoc. 2.33 0.85 
Fall River Elec.......... 3.87 4.70 
Houston Lighting & Pwr. 1.31 1.35 
Illinois Power .......... 2.84 3.05 
Iowa Public Service...... 1.81 2.33 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt.. 2.07 1.95 
Lames GUM occa sie cas 0.35 0.35 
Middle South Utilities... 1.73 1.77 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt..... 3.33 3.98 
Mississippi Pwr. & Light. p64.52 p56.16 
Montana Power ......... 2.55 2.78 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 2.09 2.26 
Ohio: PGQISOM ..05. 65 60% « 2.79 3.08 
Pennsylvania Power..... 21.32 p39.67 
Public Service (N. H.).. = 1.87 1.93 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 2.07 2.17 
Utah Power & Light..... yw 2.85 
9 Months to July 31 

Ce TE Ske tscactices 3.66 2.73 
Gar Wood Industries.... 1.57 D1.94 
General Plywood ........ 0.03 0.48 
General Shoe ........... 2.43 a5 
Lakey Foundry & Machine 0.96 0.50 
Marathon Corp. ......... 4.74 3.31 
Minneapolis-Moline ..... 4.84 3.75 
J ge eee 6.13 4.00 
Railway & Light Sec..... 0.68 1.20 
Reliance Elec. & Eng..... 3.13 eee 
DOPOUE, TB civatentenuiwsres D0.28 0.42 
7 Months to July 31 

Chesapeake & Ohio...... baie 2.05 
Kansas City Pub. Serv... D0.99 D1.42 
N. Y. Chic. & St. Louis.. 22.18 28.74 
6 Months to July 31 

Claussner Hosiery ....... 0.75 1.25 
ree 0.57 1.34 
McLellan Stores ........ 0.72 0.83 
5. eee 0.54 0.38 
3 Months to July 31 

Austin, Nichols ......... 0.18 0.33 
Crown Zellerbach ....... 2.12 1.63 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. ... 1.43 1.60 
Solar Aircraft .......... 0.52 0.21 
12 Months to June 30 

Pilied WME osc svessss 4.51 3.06 
California Water & Tel... 2.61 2.52 
Carpenter Steel .......... 9.89 8.08 
Central Elec. & Gas...... 1.05 1.05 
Central Telephone ....... 1.42 1.42 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec.... 2.83 2.91 
Colorado Central Pwr.... 1.39 1.34 
Cons. Elec. & Gas........ p60.81 p45.36 
Consolidated Grocers .... 2.99 1.71 
Consolidated Rendering.. 8.42 5.46 
Davison Chemical ....... 4.18 4.20 
Empire District Elec..... 1.88 2.28 
Grand Rapids Motor...... 0.94 0.81 
Hancock Oil ............ c10.26 = 11.58 
Laclede Gas ............ 0.85 0.98 
La Plante-Choate Mfg.... 1.02 0.73 
Maine Public Service.... 1.53 1.42 
Manhattan Shirt ........ 3.77 2.43 
Michigan Sugar ......... 0.59 0.41 


a 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 


12 Months to June 30 
Nat’l Airlines 2 


Northern Natural Gas.... 1.86 2.27 
Oklahoma Natural Gas... 3.10 3.06 
Pennsylvania Electric .... p25.39 31.92 
Pepperell Mfg. .......... 11.36 9.10 
Portland Gen. Elec....... 2.71 2.67 
Raytheon Mfg. .......... 1.12 0.49 
Republic Natural Gas.... 2.96 1.89 
Southwestern Pub. Serv.. 1.27 1.34 
wre (h. SS.) Ca.... Fae 3.18 
Suburban Propane Gas... 1.94 2.26 
Uniom Electric .......0.. p27.23 = p27.65 
United Gas Corp......... 1.61 1.51 


9 Months to June 30 





Cunningham Drug Stores 3.00 2.96 
is ree 0.35 D032 
6 Months to June 30 

Adam Hat Stores........ D0.11 D0.22 
Ainsworth Mfg. ......... 0.63 0.74 
Alabama Great Southern. 5.14 5.50 
Amer. Smelting & Ref.... 7.07 4.20 
> 4 Spree 2.14 2.07 
Beneficial Loan ......... 1.93 1.42 
Brazilian Tr. Lt. & Pwr.. 2.20 2.12 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy. 6.72 5.23 
Cinn., N. O. & Texas Pac. 5.15 5.79 
Consolidated Coppermines 0.80 0.20 
Cooper Tire & Rubber... 0.91 0.78 
Derby Gas & Elec........ 0.95 1.10 
Dixon (Joseph) Crucible 4.08 1.22 
Doernbecher Mig. ....... 0.01 0.13 
Factor (Max) & Co..... 0.22 0.16 
Garlock Packing ........ 2.27 1.60 
Graham-Paige .......... 0.50 0.07 
Great Northern Ry....... p2.35 pD0.98 
Harnischfeger Corp. 4.55 1.63 
Hercules Motors ........ 2.09 0.24 
I Bn cxneasnsene 0.06 D0.59 
Se Go ons scenes 1.91 1.62 
Honolulu Rapid Transit.. 0.01 0.52 
Howard Stores ........: 1.51 1.57 
Kansas City Southern.... 4.85 5.19 
Liberty Fabrics ......... 0.83 1.72 
Liberty Loan Corp. ...... 1.29 1.22 
ee 0.20 0.11 
Louisville & Nashville.... 3.89 3.30 
Maine Central R.R....... 6.33 3.11 
Matson Navigation ...... 0.76 1.34 
McGraw Electric ...... 4.03 4.42 
Medford Corp. .......... 5.21 4.99 
Missouri Pacific R.R..... 2.20 1.97 
Narragansett Elec. ...... 7.18 7.86 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. L. 5.94 5.12 
N. Y. City Omnibus...... 122 D011 
North Amer. Refractories 2.14 1.65 
Northern Pacific Ry...... 2.29 D0.66 
errr 2.08 1.91 
Pabst Brewing Co........ 1.28 1.30 
Pennsylvania R.R........ D0.07 0.38 
Be eee 2.21 2.15 
Philadelphia Ins. Wire... 3.05 3.01 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.. 3.23 3.50 
Pittsburgh & West Va... 1.37 1.38 
St. Louis Southwestern.. 21.92 20.34 
Southland Royalty ...... 1.82 1.74 
Standard Coil Prods..... 0.78 atis 
Tennessee Central Ry..... 0.02 0.79 
Tonopah Mining ........ 0.02 0.02 
Twentieth Century-Fox .. 0.30 1.59 
United Dye & Chemical.. D0.10 D033 
Union Pacific R.R....... 5.64 4.39 
WD Fe iieons 2 < 000 2.01 1.54 
Western Airlines ........ 1.16 0.36 
Western Maryland Ry.... 4.03 2.88 
c—Combined Class A and B stock. p—Pre- 


ferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 





Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors 
of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated,on August 29, 
1951,declared quarterly 
dividends on the Com- 
pany’s $5.00 par value Common 
Stock and 4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60¢ per share, 
and is payable October 1, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 19; 1951. 

The Dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per 
share and is payable October 1, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the 


close of business September 19, 1951. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
August 29, 1951. 
























share, plus an extra divi- 


declared on the common 
stock of this company, 
payable on October 1, 


record September 6, 
1951. 

E. H. Volwiler, President 
August 23, 1951 
LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Phar- 
maceutical Chemists 
North Chicago, Ill. 


ABBOTT 


A quarterly dividend of 45c a 


dend of 5c a share, has been 


1951, to shareholders of 














MIDDLE 
SOUTH 
UTILITIES, 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a dividend of 30¢ 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable October 1, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 11, 1951. 


H. F. SANDERS, 




















New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer 
August 30, 1951 i 
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C. I. T. Financial Corporation 





The Midland Steel Products Company 





Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, as Commercial Investment Trust Corp.; 
present title adopted in 1945; established 1908. Office: 1 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1950): About 22,000. 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt 

*Serial preference stocks (no par): 
$4 cum. series 1948 
$4 cum. series 1949 

Common stock (no par) 


*Sold privately. 


$348,304,800 


300,000 shs 
200,000 shs 
3,580,948 shs 


Business: The largest independent organization in the in- 
stalment financing field. Also owns three textile factoring 
companies as well as National Surety Corporation (bonding 
and casualty insurance), Service Fire Insurance Co. (pro- 
viding comprehensive coverage on autos financed at retail). 

Management: Among the best in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Assets other than cash items 
consist mainly of short term receivables. As of June 30, 1951, 
cash, $86.1 million; marketable securities, $98.8 million. Book 
value of common stock, $47.37 per share (includes 35% of un- 
earned premiums excluding deferred charges on receivables 
acquired). 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferreds; on common 1924 
to date. 

Outlook: Defense program restrictions on automobile out- 
put and curbs on credit adversely affect new business pros- 
pects. Impact on earnings should be softened by heavy back- 
log of unearned income, while insurance subsidiaries’ in- 
vestment income serves as offset to declining underwriting 
profits. 

Comment: Common stock is a businessman’s holding. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


yEarned per share... $1.82 $0.85 $0.13 $1.87 $4.56 $6.86 $7.83 er 
tEarned per share... 2.10 1.61 1.27 2.03 4.57 6.81 8.04 §$3.56 


Dividends paid 2.55 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 5.00 4.00 
58 58% 4816 48% 5956 68% 54% 

42% 36% 37% 36% 42% 41% 435% 

*Including undistributed earnings of National Surety Corporation and of manufactur- 


ing subsidiaries through 1945. {Before reserve charges and credits, and non-recurring 


items. {After such adjustments, as reported. §Six months to June 30 vs. $4.51 in 
same 1950 period. 





Commonwealth Edison Company 





Incorporated: 1913, Illinois; established 1887. Office: Edison Bldg., 72 
West Adams St., Chicago 90, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in 
May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 119,800. 

Capitalization: 
Long term debt 


$475,000,000 
Capital stock ($25 par) 


13,732,000 shs 


Business: Supplies practically all electric requirements in 
Chicago. Also controls Public Service of Northern Illinois, 
Chicago District Electric Generating, Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land Railway and other subsidiaries. Population served ap- 
proximates 5.6 million; about 88% of revenues is derived 
from electric sales, remainder from gas and other services. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, $22.7 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, $21.8 million; 
marketable securities, $17.8 million. Book value of stock, 
$31.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments by company and principal 
predecessors 1890 to date. 

Outlook: Taxes and other operating expenses doubtless 
will rise further, but this should be largely offset by fur- 
ther gains in energy sales in the period ahead. 

Comment: Stock is of investment grade. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.78 $1.89 $1.91 $1.97 ' $1.76 $2.13 $2.12 *$1.13 


Dividends paid 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.42% 1.52% 1.60 1.25 


34% 36% 335% 29% 30% 33% 31% 
28% 29% 25% 25 25% 27% 275% 


*Six months to June 30 vs. $1.14 in same 1950 period. 
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Incorporated: 1923, Ohio. Office: Madison Avenue and West 106th Street, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in April. Number 
of stockholders (March 12, 1951): First preferred, 3,002; second 
preferred, 612; common, 4,328. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 

First preferred stock 8% cum. ($100 par) 
Second preferred ‘‘dividend shares’’ $2 non-cum. 
Common stock ($5 par) 


3 *Not callable. 


Business: Manufactures stamped, cast, welded and worked 
steel products, chiefly automobile frames, brakes, and axle 
housings. Among customers are Chrysler, General Motors, 
Ford, Studebaker, Hudson and Willys-Overland. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $17.7 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash, $4.0 million; U. §. 
Gov’ts, $5.8 million. Book value of common stock, $34.77 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on first preferred 1924 to date; 
on second preferred 1930-32 and 1935 to date; on common 
1924-32; and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Sales will continue in normal periods to be de- 
termined by the rate of activity in the automobile industry. 

Comment: First preferred stock is a medium grade invest- 
ment; common is a typical business cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 

Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Earned per share....{$1.81 $1.80 $1.45 $5.60 $10.66 $9.53 $13.13 %$3.60 

Dividends paid 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 3.75 5.00 5.00 2.25 

i 31% 31% 2256 25% 34 54% 485, 
17% 16 14% 17% 18% 28% 39 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1949. fIncluding postwar refund, $1.27 in 1944. 
{Six months to June 30 vs. $4.36 in same 1950 period. 





United States Tobacco Company 





Incorporated: 1911, New Jersey, pursuant to dissolution of American 
Tobacco Co. Office: 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: First Tuesday in April at 117 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 
ae of stockholders (December 31, 1950): Preferred, 804; common, 
8, . 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock 7% non-cum. ($25 par) 
Common stock (no par) 


*Non-callable. 


Business: World’s largest manufacturer of snuff tobacco, 
which accounts for about 85% of company’s total output; 
balance is made up of smoking and chewing tobaccos. Prin- 
cipal snuff brands include Bruton, Rooster and Copenhagen; 
leading smoking tobaccos, Dill’s Best, Old Briar and Model. 
Acquired Fleming-Hall Tobacco for $4.3 million, thereby 
entering cigar and cigarette (Sano and Encore) fields. 

Management: Efficient, long experienced in its field. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $19.6 million; ratio, 5.8-to-1; cash, $2.2 million; market- 
able securities, $1.9 million; inventories, $18.6 million. Book 
value of common stock, $13.85 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on preferred and common 1912 
to date. 


Outlook: Earnings depend on degree of control over costs. 
Labor is a minor item, leaf tobacco prices the most impor- 
tant. Nature of business contributes to stability of revenues. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment calibre. Common has 
merit as an income producer. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $1.14 $1.13 $1.11 $1.26 $1.66 $1.52 $1.49 °$0.72 
Dividends paid 1.20 120 120 120 135 185 1.85 en 
20 


32 29% 23 19% 22 22 
23% 20% ##$17% 4&w7% 18% 18% #£«18% 
*Six months to June 30 vs. $0.72 in same 1950 period. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend the second full business 


day before the record date. 


Pay- 
Company able 
Aluminum Goods....25c 10- 1 
Amer. Locomotive...25c 10- 1 
em M@eAm. Mach. & 
Fdry. 3.90% pf..Q97%c 10-15 
m. Metal Products.25c 9-28 
m. Stamping ....... 20c 89-30 
Beatrice Foods ....Q50c 10- 1 
Do 34% pf.....Q843%c 10- 1 
Bendix Aviation ...Q75c 9-29 
SIG Foolt ssa. saices 25c 3=- 9-10 
Bridgeport Gas Lt..Q35ce 9-29 
Briggs Mfg. ......... 75c 9-29 
Buffalo Forge ....... 50c 9-27 



































































= Burlington Steel ....*25c 10- 1 
mn algary & Edmonton *S5c_ 10-16 
‘ alaveras Cement....25c 9-15 
annon Mills Cl. A...75c 9-29 
31 De GE Wiickascuss 75c 9-29 
S. arnation Co. ..... Q50c 9-15 
uel arriers & General...10c 10- 1 
P aspers Tin Plate..17%c 9-28 
~ hampion Valve ..Q75c 10- 1 
iat uban-Am. Sugar..$1.25 9-28 
as CO so ci ceces Q75ce 10-31 
te Davega Stores ..... QO25c 10- 1 
Pr Dejay Stores ....... Ql2%c 10- 1 
me Dominion Fdry. & 
_ er ee *12%q 10-1 
Dominion Glass...*Q40c 10-15 
ock MDuke Power ........ 75c 10-1 
1951 Dunhall...EG Beiiicccsas Q25c 9-27 
a D W G Cigar...... Q25c 9-25 
ox lastic Stop Nut..... 25e ii- 1 
39 lectric Boat $2 pf..Q50c 10-10 
i4, rood Mach. & Chem..50c 9-29 
eneral Time ..... Q50c 10-1 
ladding, McBean..Q25c 10-20 
mee Maranite City Steel....55c 9-28 
ray Drug Stores..Q25c 10- 1 
— t. Lakes Paper....*25c 9-29 
anover Bank ..... Q$1 10- 1 
oskins Mfg. ....... 40c 9-26 
ndianapolis Pr. & 
Dh. :i¢enwemesanhs 50c 10-15 
Do 4.20% pf....Q$1.05 10- 1 
De OR PbivcsissGs Q$1 10- 1 
wit... Serre 60c 10- 1 
nvestment Co. Am..12c 10- 1 
ans. Gas & Elec...Q50c 9-29 
= ansas Pr. & Lt...Q28c 10- 1 
ats Do 4%% pf...Q$1.12% 10-1 
rin. Wee cly Island Lime & 
xv | SOM, age aa tdy Q35ce 9-28 
via ‘eystone Port. 
oe AME cs cans Q50c 9-12 
DO <b sdeite seed E25c 9-12 
ake Shore Mines...*10c 10-12 
etcourt Realty ..... 30c = 9-12 
r 31, MBoew’s Inc. ..... Q37%c 9-29 
‘ket- H-Owenstein & Sons.Q50c 9-28 
300k Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.06 10-1 
fansfield Tire & 
1912 Rubbes) §,...25.08 Q25ce 9-20 
te Ress PRE eb 9-20 
nutact. Trust....Q60c 10-15 
“ne Kay Machine ..... 40c 10-1 
cast eredith Publish...Q25c 9-28 
fergenthaler Lino....40c 9-25 
_ has Pe Pr aS E95c 9-25 
feyer-Blanke ........ Q30c 9-12 
OME DO vos Cudtca ses ElSc 9-12 
1951 Middle So. Utilities...30c 10- 1 
"at ier Wohl Pe udnen 10c 10-1 
20% Ohawk Carpet ..¢Q75c 9-10 
184 Monarch Knitting.*Q25c 10- 1 
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9-14 
9-19 
10- 5 
9-11 
9-20 
9-10 
9-17 
9-11 


10- 2 
9-17 
9-17 
9-14 
9-15 
9-10 
9-10 
9-10 


9-14 


9- 4 
9- 4 
9-14 
9- 6 
9-14 
9-17 
9-17 


9-10 
9-10 
9-18 
9-20 
9-10 
9-12 
9-12 
9- 3 
9- 3 
9-11 
9-18 
8-24 
9-12 





Company 
Murphy Paint ....*Q20e 
Murray Corp. of 


Ms (neues waxumk « Q50c 
EE DS Rete E50c 
a ae Ql5e 
Myers (F. E.)...... Q75c 
Nat’l Grocers..... *O15c 
Nat’l Stamping ....... 5c 
ee E5c 
Nat'l Sugar Ref...... 50c 
New Orleans P. S. Q56%c 
ES ae Q$1 
Nicholson File..... Q30c 
WOME 6 dk G66 sink wegen E20c 
No. Indiana P.S...... 35¢ 
Ohio Brass Cl. B...$1.25 
eS eee $1.25 
Penna. Pr. & Lt...... 40c 


Philadelphia Co. ....15c 
Phila. & Read. Coal & 


100, Meee eee 35¢ 
Republic Pictures 
Nh hie a i Q25c 
Roeser & Pendleton. .50 
Rome Cable ......... 25c 


Russell (F. C.) ....Q30c 
Russell Industries.*Q25c 
St. Joseph Lt.& Pr. 37%c 
St. Louis P.S. Cl. A..25c 
scowes BMife.......... 50c 
— Elec. 4.40% 


(ht ASE ORE ee oe Q$1.10 

Do 3.35% pf...... Q8334c 
senttle- Gaeev.ciss.. Q15c 
a > 50c 
So. Penn Oil....... Q50c 
Seaere DF Coa...... Q35c 
Studebaker Corp. ....75c 
Sun Life 

Assurance ...... *Q75c 
Sunset McKee ....Q15c 
Tappan Stove ....... 25c 
‘Toemt Stores ..7.... *20c 
Tooke Bros. ...... *Q10c 
; eo eee Q62%c 
Udylite Corp....... QO35c 
Un. Specialties ....Q25c 

DD ée@idvenieades E25c 
2 ae *50c 
Wagner Baking...... 15c 
Warner-Hudnut ...Q25c 
Waterous Ltd. ..... *10c 


Western Dept. Str..Q40c 
Western Grocers 

EE ees ae *Q50c 
Weston (Geo.)....*Q25c 
West Penn Elec....Q50c 
Wieboldt Stores...... 15c 
Woodley Petrol...Q12%c 
Yates-Amer. Mach....25c 


Accumulations 


Bush Terminal 

Bldgs. 7% pf. ..$1.75 
Riverside Cement 

Wace Ge AH cece ses 50c 


Stock 


General Contract...14% 
Rieke Metal Prod....10% 


Omitted 


Pay- 
able 


9-28 


9-21 
9-21 
9-30 
9-28 
10- 1 
9-28 
9-28 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-20 
9-24 
9-24 
10- 1 
10-19 


9-29 


10- 1 
10- 1 
9- 1 
10- 1 
9-29 
9-20 
9-15 
10- 1 


10- 1 
10- 1 
9-28 
1l- 1 
9-26 
‘9-30 
9-29 


10- 1 
9-15 
9-15 
10- 1 
10- 3 
11- 1 
10-15 
11- 3 
11- 3 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-28 
10-15 
10- 1 


10-15 
10- 1 
9-29 
10- 1 
9-29 
10- 8 


10- 1 
10- 1 
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Biltmore Hotel; Diamond T Motor 
Car; Grand Stores; Jamaica Public 


Service. 





*In Canadian currency. ‘f Reprinted; Incor- 
Q—Quarterly. 


rectly shown as 15c. E—Extra. 
S—Semi-annually. 











DIVIDEND 


MANATI SUGAR COMPANY 


106 Wall Street, New York 5 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a dividend of One 
Dollar and Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) 
per share on the Company’s $1 par 
value Common Stock, payable Sep- 
tember 28, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
September 21, 1951. 


Payment of this dividend to hold- 
ers of Certificates of Deposit and 
old First Mortgage Twenty-year 
7%2% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, en- 
titled to receive, upon the surrender 
of said securities, shares of the 
Company’s $1 par value Common 
Stock, will be made when and if said 
securities are so surrendered and the 
stock issued in accordance with the 
provisions of the Plan of Reorgani- 
zation confirmed by order of the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, 
dated July 28, 1937. 


JOHN M. GONZALEZ, Treasurer 
September 5, 1951. 


























REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 








FLORIDA INCOME PROPERTY 


Unusual opportunity to buy a beautiful-located 
corner Home on main highway near Orlando. 
Plot 80 by 130. This home with new large out- 
buildings, garage, gives good income year around 
from poultry and eggs alone. All conveniences, 
no taxes. The ideal home for good living. 
Price $9500.00. Cash $6500.00. 


Chas. Caise, Orlo Vista, Fla. 





PENNSYLVANIA 





JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


NEW 1952 REAL ESTATE CATALOGUE with descrip- 
tions, pictures and prices of Lancaster and Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, selected farms and homes. 

Write for your copy today. 


JOHN M. McCLURE 


REALTOR 
Quarryville, Pa. Phone 83 





VIRGINIA 





One of the most productive beef cattle farms in 
Virginia, 410 acres, good farm buildings. No 
outstanding residence. Our best money maker. 
$75,000. arto 

One of the loveliest homes in Northern Virginia 
on 400 acres excellent land, outstanding neigh- 
borhood. ‘$110,000. 

Ultra modern home, 12 acres, on high elevation, 
25’ living room, fireplace, 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, 
dining room, modern kitchen with deep freeze. 
Other furnishings. Very accessible, exclusive 
neighborhood, miles of view. $29,500. 

P. M. BROWNING, Broker 
John H. Hitt, Associate 
Culpeper, Virginia 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE 
Mail Order Lobster Business 


Owner leaving State will sell profitable business, 
1100 customers, together with beautiful 8 room 
Colonial home, lovely location overlooking tide- 
water river in Maine. Ideal town, good schools, 
low taxes. Price $22,500. 

P. O. Box 157 Newcastle, Maine 

















WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which tontribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 


Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve 
investment patterns on a “war or peace” 
basis. Industries as well as companies with 
favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 
safety. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to 
still 


increasing income, while 


adequate safety. 


Gift-Annuity Plan—A brochure on an unusual 
annuity underwritten by a leading charitable 
institution that offers special tax savings. 


Supervised by N. Y. State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 


maintaining 


Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
. often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries—a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market,” "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


Continual Watching Service—A folder by a 
N.Y.S.E.. member firm describing a compre- 
hensvie method of portfolio management 
under which, clients’ holdings are constantly 
evaluated, reports from outside sources sup- 
plied and special loose-leaf forms provided 
for easy reference. 
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Trade Indicators 


Electrical Output (KWH) 


§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 
Freight Car Loadings 


{Net Loans 


{Total Commercial Loans... 


{Total Brokers’ Loans 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities 


{Demand Deposits 


{Money in Circulation 
{iBrokers’ Loans (New York City) 


000,000 omitted. 


Federal 
Reserve 
Members 


1951 





Aug. 18 


7,164 
100.4 


829,398 


Aug. 25 


7,076 
98.8 
838,587 


1951 


Sept. 1 
7,146 
98.3 


+830,000 





94 
Cities 


$32,760 


Aug. 15 


19,379 
1,155 


Aug. 22 


$32,767 


19,503 
1,114 
30,983 
50,295 
27,932 
868 


$32,916 
19,502 
1,170 
30,930 
50,976 
28,034 
910 


1950 
Sept.2 
6,459 
97.1 
838,429 


1950 
Aug. ® 
$27,253 
1473 
142 
35,082 
48,995 
28,143 
1,133 


a $ As of the following week. + Estimated. + Figure for August 8 was $955 
miuilion, 


Market Statistics — New York Stock 


Closing Dow-Jones August————__~ - Sept 
Averages: 30 31 1 3 4 

30 Industrials... 269.94 270.25 Ex- Ex- 270.63 
20 Railroads.... 80.36 80.33 change change 80.80 
15 Utilities 45.03 45.00 closed closed 45.08 45.55 
65 Stocks 96.07 96.11 96.38 96.38 


———-August——_—_____ - temb 


Exchange 





‘ 1951———, 


High 
270.63 
90.06 


29 


268.18 
80.20 











Shares Traded (000 omitted ) 


Issues Traded 


Number of Declines 
Number Unchanged 
New Highs for 1951 
New Lows for 1951 


Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


*Average Bond Yields; 


30 31 1 a 


1,950 
1,115 
614 
265 
236 
57 

8 


98.99 
$2,950 


1951 


1,530 
1,101 
472 
359 
270 
39 

4 


99.08 
$1,755 


Ex- 
change 
closed 


| 
| 


Ex- 


change 
closed 


1,52) 
1,09 
50 
335 





*Common Stock Yields: 


50 Industrials 
20 Railroads 
20 Utilities 
90 Stocks 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


Aug. 8 
2.886% 
3.213 
3.465 


5.96 
5.97 
5.90 
5.95 


Aug. 15 


2.874% 
3.209 


3.448 


Aug. 22 
2.832% 
3.191 
3.442 


Aug. 29 
2.838% 
2.934 
3.436 


2.951% 2.616% 


3.304 
3.545 


6.55 
6.69 
6.11 
6.46 


2.876 
3.105 


5.84 
5.62 
5.79 
5.85 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended Sept. 4, 1951 


Canadian Pacific Railroad 
Butte Copper & Zinc 


St. Regis Paper 


Oe ge ee rr are 


Sunray Oil 
United Corp 


United States Steel 
Tri-Continental Corp 
Consolidated Coppermines 


Armour & Co 


Shares 
Traded 
108,900 
90,400 
68,700 
66,800 
65,300 
63,400 
60,200 
55,500 
50,800 
49 900 


Aug. 28 
30 
9% 
1534 
3 


20% 
4% 
41% 
13 
103% 
9% 


a, 
Sept. 4 
30% 
13 
17% 
3% 
21% 
4x 
433% 
143% 


11% 
10% 
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Progress in Steel— 
Pittsburgh Steel Acquires 
Thomas Steel Company 


For the first time in its fifty-year history, Pittsburgh Steel 
Company is now a producer of flat rolled steel products. This 
has been made possible by the acquisition of Thomas Steel 
Company—a move that is a part of Pittsburgh Steel’s Program 
of Progress. 

For twenty-five years the organization that is now the 
Thomas Strip Division of Pittsburgh Steel has led the field in 
the production of quality steel strip. This group also has pio- 
neered in the pre-coating of strip electrolytically with zinc, 
copper, brass, nickel and chromium—as well as hot dip tin, lead 
alloy and lacquer coatings. They bring to Pittsburgh Steel an 
intimate working knowledge of specialty flat rolled steel pro- 
duction. 

By joining forces with Pittsburgh Steel, the Thomas Division 
is now part of a fully integrated operation. This acquisition 
brings to customers of Pittsburgh Steel a new product—cold- 
rolled strip steel. 


Pittsburgh Steel Compan 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 










HOW CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
DEVELOPED MORE EFFICIENT CAR ENGINES 





The engineering story behind high-compression power plants 
that squeeze more power and performance from fuel 


Charles Kerlee, official Navy photographer 
in World War II, brings this behind-the- 
scenes picture story from Chrysler Corpora- 
tion —the story of great engines that offer 
brilliant performance in the new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. 




















NEW TYPE OF ENGINE; the 180-hp. FirePower. Engineer Philip M. 
Rothwell points to dome-shaped combustion chamber developed 
by Chrysler to squeeze more power from each drop of gasoline. 
The FirePower, like every Chrysler Corporation engine, runs 
brilliantly on regular fuel. Chrysler high-compression engine 
research and development began in 1924, is reflected in today’s 
powerful Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. 










NEWEST “GETAWAY” TEST helps measure engine response. 
When this Plymouth Cranbrook starts forward, the long 
tape runs through an electronic machine which mea- 
sures how far the car moves in each 1/30th of a second. 
Constant testing leads to superior performance in all 
Chrysler-made engines, from the new and sensational 
Chrysler 180-hp. FirePower to the 97-hp. Plymouth 
engine with its high 7.0 to 1 compression ratio. 





CAR WITH 9 GAS TANKS. This unique test helps engineers 
make engines use fuel more efficiently. Each of this 
De Soto’s 9 special tanks feeds gasoline to the engine 
at certain speeds, while electronic machines record 
exact amount of gas used. With this information, 
Chrysler Corporation engineers can improve carburetors 
to give best performance at speeds most people drive. 


[ H RYS | ER F 0) R P 0 RAT 0 N engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, 
DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines © Oilite Powdered Metal Products e Mopar Parts & Accessories ° Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration e Cycleweid 












